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Every man ought to be an exemplary man,—a man 
to be looked up to as an example by all men; 
although no man ought to be better than other men, 
because no man ought to be worse than the best. 
Many persons seem to suppose that because they do 
not occupy prominent places in the church they 


_are therefore in a measure released from the obliga- 


tion to be exemplars of Christian character. But if 
there is an obligation to select exemplary persons for 
those positions where example is conspicuous, there is 
no less an obligation on'the part of those who do the 
selecting to live up to the standard which they set up 
for him whom they have selected. 





Frankness may be to a man’s credit, and again it 
may not be. It is to a man’s credit to be frank in 
his outspoken sympathy and tenderness and assur- 
ances of approval, as it is for him to be frank in his 
admission of wrong when he has been at fault, and 
there is a proper time for such admission. But it is 


censure of others, or in expression of his dislikes on 
every side; nor yet is it to his credit that he tells 
freely of his evil courses without any show of shame 
for his transgressions. Yet frankness is more likely 
to be shown on the wrong side than on the right; 
and the person whorboasts himself of his frankness is 
commonly the one who ought to be ashamed that he 
is so frank. 


The true relation between giving and receiving is 
characteristically inverted in the world’s philosophy. 
The world acts on the principle that it is more blessed 
to receive than to give. Few men hesitate to receive. 
Yet receiving is increasing one’s liabilities for the 
future. He who receives much has much interest 
to pay, and much capital to return. Much will be 
required of him. On the other hand, for the same 
reason that few hesitate to receive, many hesitate to 
give. Yet giving is both lessening liability dnd also 
putting opt at interest. God’s bank is safe and 
profitable. After many days the gift shall return. 
Good measure, pressed down, and running over, shall 
be given into the bosom of the giver. Receivers are 
less blessed than givers. 


A little foresight is of more value than much after- 
sight. Foresight is the planner, aftersight is the 
critic, of our deeds. What painful scenes, embar- 
rassments, regrets, disappointments, self-accusations, 
the habit of looking ahead and planning to meet and 
to arrange the future will avoid! Time and money 
spent in designing a building perfectly, in definitely 
predetermining principles and rules of action, and 
marking off limits before embarking in any new pro- 
ject, in mapping out work, in arranging engagements, 
in avoiding conflicts of duty and the impossible 
demand to be in two places at one time, are well 
spent. But the forethought is more difficult than 
the afterthought. The one requires intense applica- 
tion to systematic consideration and search of the 
field of the possible ; the other suggests itself instantly 
and naturally. Anybody can see that the door is in 
the wrong place after the house is built, or can say 
that the speech was a mistake after it has been deliv- 
ered and its effect noticed. It is easier to criticise 
well than to construct well; but it is more useful to 
construct a plan perfectly beforehand, than to. criti- 
cise it afterwards. No doubt the traitor, the criminal 
under condemnation, the hopeless outcast, sees his 
mistake more clearly now than he did beforehand ; 
but it would have been better for him to have realized 
it in time. 


Gur own sins have a more excusable aspect to us 
than they have to other people, or than other people’s 
sins have to us. We are ready to admit in a general 
way that we are sinners as others are sinners; but 
when it comes to passing upon particular sins, it seems 
to us that our sins are not quite as bad as sins of the 
same sort ordinarily are, and that they are really a 
decided improvement on the sins of those about us. 
And here is the very darkest side of our sinfulness. 
No matter how gross our sins, or how persistent our 
sinning, we are liable to shut our eyes to the more 
repulsive aspects of our wrong-doing, and to comfort 
ourselves with the thought that it is not wholly desti- 
tute of commendable elements. It would seem, indeed, 





not toa man’s credit to be frank in his outspoken 
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as if the power to look with approval upon one’s evil 


courses increased with the enormity of the offenses 
committed by him. Here, for example, comes the 
story of a man who has been embezzling the funds 
committed to him for a series of years. He has 
betrayed his trust. He has stolen by wholesale. He 
has lied unceasingly. He seems, indeed, to have 
known hardly any limits of honor, of honesty, or of 
truth. Yet when his crimes can no longer be con- 
cealed, he coolly puts forward the suggestion that he 
began his system of treachery, of robberies, and of 
lies, through his fine sense of honor, as prompting him 
to steal from those who trusted him in order to repay 
a preferred creditor in an old case of bankruptey. 
And so while to others he seems a criminal of the 
blackest dye, he is apparently finding consolation 
that his main fault is an over-nice sense of the claims 
of personal friendship. This is, in fact, a specimen 
illustration of a common tendency of the human 
mind, while one’s course is persistently downward. — 
There are practically two classes of sinners in this 
world ; on the one hand, those who are growing worse 
and worse, and are continually’ finding excuses for 
themselves. because they have not fallen as low as 
they might fall; and, on the other hand, those who 
are struggling against sin, and are unceasingly blam- 
ing themselves for not resisting evil more successfully, 
The man who thinks that his sins are no worse than 
other people’s sins, is already far gone in iniquity, 
and is going farther in that direction. The man who 
is doing better than most men in his sphere, is sure 
to be thinking that he is not doing as well. Here is 
a good test of one’s personal direction of character. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS AND ) 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


No movement in the direction of intelligent Bible 
study and of practical Christian union has had more 
potency than that movement for the common study 
of the Bible text according to a schedule of selected 
passages, which is known as the International Lesson 
Plan. And this movement never before had such 
sway and such attractiveness as at the present time. 
Yet this movement is still under criticism, as it has 
been from the beginning; and its criticism now, as 
always, is chiefly from those who misapprehend its 
plan, and purpose, and essential limitations. It has 
made progress thus far against constant criticism; 
and its warmest friends are, in the main, those who; 
for a time, opposed it vigorously, or looked upon it 
with suspicion. 

Perhaps the most prominent criticism of the Inter- 
national Lesson Plan, just now finding public expres- 
sion, is based upon the fact that the order of lessons 
takes no account of the Christian Year, not even to 
the extent of designating lessons for Christmas and 
Easter. This criticism comes mainly from members 
of the Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran churches. 
And, like most of the criticisms that have before 
been directed at this system of Bible study, it grows 
out of a misunderstanding of the system as a whole, 
and seems to have greatest weight with those who 
fail to comprehend the underlying idea of this system, 
or who are in error as to its nature and methods, 
Therefore it is that there would seem to be a propriety 
in re-stating the main features of the International 





Lesson Plan, with incidental references to its history, 
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for the information of those whose attention is now 
newly called to its details, 

The International Lesson Plan dogs not supply or 
suggest a system of Sunday-school instruction. It 
_ simply indicates selections of Scripture which may 
be studied with a view to gaining a comprehensive 
idea of the Bible as the Book of books. Those selec- 
tions are made by a number of intelligent Bible 
scholars, who were asked to do this work by an 
undenominational and purely voluntary assemblage 
of Christian workers. No note or comment on the 
Bible text.is made or proposed by the Committee 
which arranges the lesson schedule. Whatever 
church or Sunday-school, or whatever ecclesiastical 
body, makes use of these selections as the basis of its 
Bible study or teaching, is at liberty to add ‘to or to 
drop from the list at its own pleasure; or to prepare 
such notes, and comments, and supplemental teach- 
ings, as it may deem desirable, 

No denomination of Christians as a denomination 
has any representation in the committee which makes 
these selections of Scripture. Nor did any denomi- 
nation as a denomination have a part in securing or 
promoting the International Lesson Plan. In fact, 


_ wellnigh every denomination of Christians was, at 


the start, reluctant to accept the International Lesson 
Plan; and wellnigh every denominational and pri- 
vate religious publishing house had very positive 
reasons for disiiking it as a substitute for plans and 
systems already current, in which more or less capital 
was invested, and which would be rendered practically 
worthless by its adoption. Whatever favor has been 
ywon by this Plan, and whatever progress has been 
made by its agency, is a result of its intrinsic merit, as 
overshadowing the many objections which have been 
raised against it from its inception to the present hour. 
_ The plan of studying the Bible as a book, or as 
the Book of books, was adopted after full discussion 
and an intelligent comparison of it with three other 
plans of Bible study, which were severally pressed 
by earnest advocates. The first plan proposed was 4 
doctrinal plan. Its advocates urged that the Bible 
has its chief value as a thesaurus of sound dogma, and 
that the prime object of Bible study should be the 
obtaining of a systematic knowledge of the truths 
essential to salvation. This,plan had special favor 
with the lovers of creeds and catechisms and confes- 
sions of faith. Its advocates deemed. it the plan of 
plans for the work in hand, A second plan proposed 


was an ethical plan. Its friends were sure that the 


supreme gain of Bible study is the learning of one’s 
duty to-God and to man; and that, therefore, a séries 
of lessons on practical duties was far more important 
in the Sunday-school than any other lesson series 
could be. The warm friends of missions, and of tem- 
perance, and of Sabbath observance, and of personal 
purity, were the enthusiastic and persistent advocates 
of this plan; and they have never ceased their en- 
deavors to secure a recognition of it in the selections 
of Scripture. A third plan proposed was a Christo- 
logical plan. Its proposers insisted that the only 
true way to study the Bible is with a view to finding 
in it the lessons of Jesus the Christ,—in prophecy, in 
history, and in precept; and that the outlines of the 
Christian Year gives the fittest plan for study of this 
character. All three of these plans were urged 
vehemently ; but after full deliberation they were all 
passed by,—not opposed, but passed by,—and a fourth 
plan was adopted, which looked to a systematic 
study of the Bible as a book, or as the Book of 
books,. In favor of this plan—which might be called 
a biblical plan—it was said that every Bible student 
. Ought to become familiar with the Bible in its com- 
pleteness; and that in doing so he would find what 
doctrines it affirmed, and what duties it enjoined, 
and would be able to perceive its presentation of 
Jesus the Christ. The plan thus decided upon has 
grown in favor with the passing years; and it was 
never so widely and prevailingly popular with Bible 
students generally as at the present time. 
_ Although no religious denomination was a mover 
_ im the initiation of this plan, some seventeen years ago, 





the Bible selections indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee were taken as the basis of asystem 
of Sunday-school lessons by one denomination after 
another, as also by undenominational Sunday-school 
publishing-houses and periodicals, until the number 
of its users has now swelled to millions, transcending 
anything of the kind before known in the world’s 
history, Each denomination, or publishing house, or 
periodical, adopting this series of Scripture selections, 
gives its own notes and comments and quéstions and 
illustrations, and other helps to Bible study; and it 
adds whatever course of supplemental study geems 
desirable for its constituency. In the schedule of 
Scripture selections prepared by the International 
Lesson Committee, the last Sunday in each quarter of 
the year is left blank, for a review of the quarter’s 
lessons, or for any lesson preferred by the school, In 
some instances, the Lesson Committee has indicated an 
alternative Scripture selection, in the line of missions 


or of temperance, for the last Sunday of a quarter, 


or has left the Christmas Sunday. open for a Christ- 
mas lesson ; but this has heen apart from its regular 
schedule of Scripture selections in the line of a 
systematic study of the Book of books. 

It may confidently be affirmed that by means of 

this course of Bible study the young people of the 
United States have obtained a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible in its unity and in its integrity, 
than was ever before gained by a like proportion of 
a generation of young people; and this at a time 
when the question of the unity and integrity of the 
Bible as a book is a more important question in the 
religious world than ever it was before. Meanwhile 
the intelligent study of the doctrines and the duties 
taught in the Bible, and of the inspired record of 
Jesus the Christ, has been on the gain in Sunday- 
schools generally. Even in the matter of ‘an interest 
in the two great Christian festivals, Christmas and 
Easter, there has been a remarkable progress during 
the past seventeen years, outside of the liturgical 
bodies in the Christian Church; and that this prog- 
ress has been an incidental result of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Plan is capable of proof. 
\ Unless the Sunday-schools of the different denomi- 
nations were interested in a common series of Bible 
selections, it would not be easy to bring their atten- 
tion to a common subject outside of that series; but 
now when the various Sunday-school lesson-helps 
give a Christmas or an Easter exercise in their pages, 
as they are’ so likely to do, the Sunday-schools gene- 
rally are responsive to its attractions and influence. 
Thus, for example, the publisher of "The Sunday 
School Times soid some sixty thousand Christmas 
exercises for use at the last Christmas anniversary ; 
and this was probably not one-fifth, if indeed it was 
one-tenth, of the number of such exercises employed 
by users of the International lessons in non-liturgical 
churches in this country during the present season. 
And this is but an illustration of the progress in this 
direction, through this method of Bible study. 

Yet, strangely enough, there is still a feeling on 
the part of some of those who would prefer the 
Christological plan to the biblical plan of study, that 
an adherence to the plan decided upon is a reflection 
upon the plans passed by; and that it would be no 
more than fair for the Lesson Committee to depart 
from its original plan so far as to designate special 
lessons for Christmas and Easter, There is even a 
current story, often repeated, that “if it were not for 
one member of the International Lesson Committee” 
concessions of this sort would be made. So far, how- 
ever, from this story being true, it is unmistakably 
the fact that the work originally assigned to the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee shut up that com- 
mittee to the selection of passages from the Bible 
with a view to the comprehensive study of the Bible 
as a book; and that no departure from that plan 
could be made by that committee without doing 
violence to the plan itself in its integrity, 

Whatever is desirable in the line of special lessons 
for the great festivals of the Christian Year can easily 
be secured as supplemental to the lessons indicated 


in the plan 
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an for the continuous study of the Bible, as 
outlined by the International Lesson Committee. 
Such supplemental lessons could be given alongside 
of the others in the helps to the study of the Inter- 
national Lessons, The two things are not in conflict ; 
but they must be recognized as distinct, even though 
they be employed together. Thus in the arrangement 
for the reading of the Bible during the calendar year, 
as given in the lectionary of the Prayer Book of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the plan is similar to 
that adopted by the International Lesson Committee; 
while those who would have special readings for 
special festivals and fasts, are privileged to employ 
them as supplemental to thoge indicated by the Prayer 
Book; in the line of a comprehensive reading of the 
Bible as a book,’ 7 

Already there are Presbyterian and Methodist 
supplemental courses of lessons in use alongside of 
the lessons indicated by the International Lesson 
Committee. There can easily be supplemental les- 
sons provided by or for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It would, indeed, be a good thing if lovers 
of the Christian Year were to agree upon an outline 
of lessons to be used as supplemental to, or as in sub- 
stitute for, the lessons of the International Plan, at 
certain important seasons of the year; for such lessons 
would be sure to find a recognition in the pages of 
the principal undenominational lesson-helps of this 
country. But meanwhile it is a pity to have any one 
suppose that the mere suggestion, by the International 
Lesson Committee, of a:series of Scripture selections, 
which shall cover the comprehensive study of the 
Bible as the Book of books in seven years, is in any 
sense in hostility to the recognition of Christmas and 
Easter by the use of lessons in addition to, or in 
substitution for, such selections. There are, indeed, 
clergymen in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country, and Church of England clergyman in 
Canada, who employ the Scripture selections of the 
International lessons in their Sunday-school teach- 
ing, without giving less attention to. the distinctive 
teachings of their own branch of the Christian Church. 

For example, in a recent issue of The Churchman, - 
in connection with a discussion of this entire subject, 
the Rev. Arthur Brooks, of New York City, is re- 
ported as “a most thorough believer in the Inter- 
national lessons,” -after an experience with them of 
fifteen years. In his opinion the available helps to 
the study of these lessons “are of unique importance - 
and value. So is the general atmosphere greated by 
the lessons, and the preparation for them in the pub- 
lic press.” He adds that he finds “Church teaching,” 
such “as the seasons [of the Christian Year] and the 
catechism, much more useful and aitractive when 
put in connection with all parts of the Bible, than 
when restricted to a mechanical routine.” And in 
this opinion Mr. Brooks is by no means alone among 
Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran clergymen who 
have had experience, in their Sunday-schools, in the 
use of the Bible selections indicated by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are puzzles over Bible statements which must 
continue to be puzzling, until we have more knowledge 
of the times of old than is yet available, One of the 
puzzles of this sort is over the leprosy question,—the 
precise nature and the curableness or incurableness of 
the disease in the days of Moses. A phase of this ques- 
tion is raised by a New Jersey teacher, who says: 

Last Sunday one of my pupils asked me why the ceremony 
for the reception of a cleansed leper#should be provided, if 
leprosy was an incurable disease, except by direct divine inter- 
position. I said that I could not tell. Having seen hundreds of 
lepers in India, and having been told by several skilled physi- 
cians there ao any form, true leprosy is incurable, T 
naturally have tafight that theory. One might say that the 
ceremonial law was provided for cases where a mistake had 
been made in diagnosis, or that it was provided for just these 
exceptional cases of divine healing. But such answers are not 
satisfactory, nor does the wording in Leviticus warrant such sort 
of avoiding the question. If I had not seen cases of leprosy,—one 
in particular, of an Englishman, who tried every known means 
of cure,—it would be easier for me to let the question go, If 
you can give ys some answer, as satisfactory and straightfom 
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be very grateful. ‘ 

That the leprosy of Old Testament times was curable 
would seem to be an inevitable inference from the 
Levitical record. That its cure was a rare occurrence 
would seem to be indicated by many a Bible statement; 
such, for example, as the exclamation of the King of 
Israel when the King of Syria desired the cure of 
Naaman: “Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that 
this man doth send unto me to recover a man of his 
leprosy?” Whether the leprosy of that day was the 
same as that which is now known by the name in the 
East, is a point in dispute among scholars. Dr. Ginsburg, 
in -his article on “Leprosy,” in the Alexander-Kitto 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, argues strongly against 
any connection of the two forms of disease; while Keil, 
in the second volume of his Biblical Archeology, argues 
for their connection. But, after a full study of the sub- 
ject, an intelligent scholar is likely to come to the con- 
clusion expressed by Dr. Greenhill in the Bible Educator, 
when he says: “‘ Many conjectures have been offered on 
this subject, but perhaps it is better to confess our 
ignorance, and to acknowledge that, whether the disease 
in question be considered in its medical and sanitary 
aspect, or in a ceremonial and symbolical point of view, 
it is not possible to bring forward any explanation that 
shall be perfectly satisfactory,—though there have been 
wanting competent and even eminent persons, both 
divines and physicians, who have ventured to pronounce 
on the subject with great positiveness. 


Truth is always better than error, even though the 
error be venerable and the truth be a novelty. Yet, the 
natural and proper conservatism of the human mind, in 
all matters relating to religious belief, inclines many a 
person to shrink at first from surrendering a venerable 
error, which has, to him, long stood for, or stood before, 
an important truth. And this natural shrinking of the 
mind deserves respect from every lover of the truth. 
He who would assail an error of opinion or of belief, 
has a duty to make it very clear that his object in so 
doing is the love of truth, rather than the hatred of 
error; and in order to compass his purpose, he must 
bring out in distinctness the truth disclosed which he 
deems better than the error to be rejected. Modern 
criticism is doing much to replace old errors of opinion 
concerning points in the Bible story, by intelligent views 
of the truth. In the direction of this work, the Rev. 
Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon had an article in these 
pages, not long ago, on the traditional errors concerning 
the Wise Men of the East and the Star, at tke time of 
the birth of the Holy Child Jesus. This article has 
attracted no little attention, and excited no smal] com- 
ment. Among the many letters on the subject, received 
by the Editor, is the following from a correspondent in 
Western New York: 


The spirit and aim.of Dr. Bacon’s article on the “ Christmas 
Mytholegy,” printed in The Sunday Schovl Times for December 
15, as well as many of itsstatements,are admirable and timely ; 
‘but there are some statements which seem more bold and positive 
than the record in Matthew warrants. When he tells us that 
the visitors from the East to the infant Saviour were astrologers, 
and not “representative kings of three continents and races,” 
he may not be successfully contradicted; but what is there in 
Matthew’s narrative which shows that they had “ cast a horo- 
scope, and under the guidance thereof started out to ‘‘look for 
a royal infant”? There would seem to be something remark- 
able in their doing so at that particular time, and reaching 
Jerusalem with their inquiry while the babe was still in Beth- 
lehem. But the most unlooked-for statement is that the ‘‘ story 
of a blazing portent in the sky” was “added” to the original 
narrative. ‘‘ This,” he says, “not only is not contained nor 
implied in the narrative of Matthew, but is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with it; ” and, again, there was “‘ no star that was Visible 
to any one but an astrologer.” Now, if the only reference to a 
star were the declaration of the astrologers that they had “seen 
his star in the east,” these statements might seem justified; 
but we find, a little farther on, that “the star which they saw 
in the east went before them till it came and stood over where 
the young child was.” 
the text, is the statement, not of the magi, but of Matthew; 
and it seems to be as positive and explicit as any statcment in 
the whole story. Whatever the star was, or was not, it does 
seem-plain, on the face of the narrative, that they saw a star- 
like object which was sufficiently distinct to guide them by its 
motion to the child’s abode. At any rate, Matthew seems to 
believe so. In view of these things, Dr. Bacon’s assertions seem 
rather startling. Now cannot the learned contributor favor the 
readers of this paper with a brief and definite exposition of the 
whole narrative contained in Matthew 2: 1-12? It would bea 
very interesting thing for many careful students of the Bible 
to have a more complete statement of his views. If such an 
explanation can be drawn forth, the aim of these lines will have 
been gained. 

It is evident that the. language of Dr. Bacon in his 


This, according to the plain import of 


at certain points, to misconception; and, in view of the 
importance of the subject itself, and of the interest felt 
in it by readers of The Sunday School Times, he 
has been requested to write out more fully his under- 
standing of the truth and the error involved in the 
popular conception of the gospel narrative under con- 
sideration. His article appears in this issue, on another 
page, It is unmistakably true that the world’s wisdom, 
outside of Judaism, in the days of our Lord’s nativity, 
was, at the best, commingled with superstition and folly, 
and that the term “ magi” included both those who were 
wise and those who claimed to be so. It is only by 
popular tradition that the wise men are supposed to 
have been kings, or to have been three in number, 
or to have represented different kingdoms or peoples. 
That the stars were studied by the magi as a means of 
knowledge is hardly to be questioned. And the gospel 
narrative would seem to make clear that it was through 


to Jerusalem were led in that direction. That “the 
star’ which the magi saw while in their: Eastern home 
was some appearance in the heavens is certainly to be 
inferred from the simple statements of the gospel text. 
That it was not a planet, or a celestial sphere such as we 
call “a star,” is certainly a fair inference from the fact 
that it could seem to an astronomer to be directly over a 
definite locality on the earth, while yet far up in the 
heavens; and we have no,reason to suppose that it was 
seen by others than thod reverent truth-seeking magi. 
There is a gain, however, in calling specific attention to 
such a matter as this, in order that the Bible text may 
be studied intelligently by each person for himself, and 
an opinion of the meaning and teachings of that text be 
arrived at by each Bible student for himself. 








SELF-JUDGED. 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


As, let the lode-stone, sinking, near a mass 
Of flinty sands with motes of iron mixed, 

Those ircn motes will instant upward pass 
Fast on that tractile surface to be fixed, 


While the dull sands, unconscious of appeal 

From that which drew their neighbors upward so, 
Inert and cold, no sty of life will feel, 

No leap of love, to lift them from below: 


So, when the Lord, incarnate from above, 
Moves among men, Immanuel drawing nigh, 
Some loyal souls elect, alert with love, 
And buoyant with endeavor toward the high, 


Spring to his side, feet winged with eager will, 
And, with delight of love their being stirred, 
Plight themselves his, allegiant to fulfil 
His least behest, and trembling at his word; 


But other souls, alas! their nobler mind 
With mortal chill of worldly torpor numb, 
Know not their day of visitation kind 
Sudden and swift and unreturning come! 
Tarrytown, New York. 





THE VERNACULAR LANGUAGE OF 
OUR LORD. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


I stand at present between those two terminal points 
of life which Moses, the man of God, describes as the 
extreme limits of human longevity, and many -of the 
literary plans that I have conceived can therefore never 
be executed. For many decades, one of my favorite 
projects has been the preparation of a grammar of the 
language that was spoken in Palestine during the time 
of our Lord; in other words, a grammar of the Pales- 
tinean Aramaic, called Sursi in the Pa!mud on account 
of its close relationship to the Syriac. 

No such grammar is in existence; not even an outline 
like that of Samuel David Luzatto (1865 ; German, 1878) 
which gives the essential characteristics of the idiom ‘ot 
the Babylonian Talmud. Even what Zacharias Frankel, 
in his introduction to the Jerusalem Talmud (1870), says 
concerning its Aramaic idiom, is confined to particulars 
which give no adequate conception of this peculiar lan- 
guage. The only other treatise on the above-mentioned 
idiom is by Maybaum (Berlin), and refers to that of the 
Targum, or, as it is frequently termed, the Chaldee trans- 
lation of the Proverbs. The realization of my purpose 
demanded extensive preparatory work, accompanied by 
considerable personal outlay, inasmuch as I was obliged 
to employ others to labor under my direction. The fol- 
lowing works are to be regarded as the principal sources 
of Palestinean Aramaic: 
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1. The Palestinean, or so-called Jerusalem Talmud, 


such seeking of knowledge that the magi who came ‘ 


the fourth century of the Christian era.. 
2. The Palestinean Midrashim,—commentaries of a 


and the so-called Megilloth (Solomon’s Song, Ruth, La- 

mentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther). 

8. The Palestinean Targumim, composed of the so- 

called Jerusalem Targum of the Pentateuch, of which 
there are two versions, one complete and the other 

fragmentary; the Targumim of the Hagiographa, and 

portions of a Palestinean Targum which have been pre- 

served in the Codex Reuchlinianus of the Targum oi 
the Prophets, edited by Paul de Lagarde in 1872. 

4. The tracts Nedarim (Of Vows) and Nasir (Of the 
Law of the Nazirites), which, though themselves portions 
of the Babylonian Talmud, are still to be considered 
representative rather of the Palestinean (Occidental) than 
of the Babylonian (Orienta)) dialect. 

It was necessary that these numerous and voluminous 
works should be carefully and thoroughly examined, in 
order to determine (1) the peculiar wealth of words 
belonging to the Palestinean idiom; (2) its formation, 
and the inflection of its verbs, nouns, and particles; (8) 
its syntax; and (4) its phraseology. Rich collections, 
the result of such research, lie before me; and yet I shall 
not tind time to deduce therefrom the laws of this lan- 
guage, and arrange them systematically in a scientific 
grammar. 

Of the above-named works, the Targumim only are 
written wholly in the Aramaic; the Talmuds resemble 
a babel of thousands upon thousands of voices, which 
sometimes speak in Aramaic and sometimes in Hebrew; 
this accounts for the fact that, even in the Babylonian 
Talmud, wherever Palestinean authorities speak, we find 
Palestinean-Aramaic expressions. Though Hebrew, at 
the beginning of the Christian era, had long ceased to 
be a living language, it has continued unto this day as 
the language of religious service, and, toa certain degree, 
of theological and juridical discussion. 

During the period previous to the Captivity, the Ara- 
maic was understood only by those who had made it 
their special study (Isa. 86: 11); during the captivity, 
however, the common people gradually lost their knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. Notwithstanding, the three prophetic 
books that were written after the period of exile are in 
Hebrew; for it was the aim and end of those who took 
part in the reformatory movements following the restora- 
tion, to bring back and preserve the knowledge of the 
sacred language; and, inasmuch as those who returned 
from the Captivity were, with few exceptions, the most 
pious and cultured of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
it can easily be understoodthat the Hebrew at no time 
entirely ceased to be the language of literature, and that 
it never gave way to the Aramaic as the vehicle of scien- 
tific and religious thought. The angels, according to the 
Talmud, do not understand Aramaic, and consequently 
are unable to present Aramaic prayers to God. Foolish 
as this assertion seems, it nevertheless is evidence of a 
wise purpose to retain the Hebrew as the language of 
prayer. 

It was, therefore, unreasonable on the part of one of 
my friends among the Orientalists to demand that the 
New Testament should be translated into the Aramaic 
because it was the original language of our Lord and the 
apostles. In his daily intercourse our Saviour doubtless 
used the ordinary language of the common people; but 
such discourses as the Sermon on the Mount were ger- 
tainly Hebrew, or at least predominantly so, And just 
as in the Talmuds and Midrashim the parables are 
Hebrew, and not Aramaic, thus, also, in his speech, 
Hebrew was freely u ed with the Aramaic. The whole 
temple-liturgy was Hebrew, and he could therefore 
take for granted that the people would understand the 
holy simplicity of his language. 

The Palestinean Aramaic varied also in different sec- 
tions of the country. We still possess a Palestinean 
evangelistary, which contains the pericopes from the 
Gospels in the Palestinean Aramaic dialect (edited by the 
Duke Francesco Miniscalchi Erizzo, in Verona, 1861-64); 
but the idiom of this evangelistary differs totally from 
that of Jewish Palestinean-Aramaic literature. In the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society (Vol. XXIL.) 
Professor Theodore Néldeke has given an outline of the 
grammar ofthis Christian Palestinean Aramaic, Another 
dialect was the Samaritan, the best information concern- 
ing which is contained in Petermann’s Latin Grammar of 
the Samaritan (1873). One of the peculiarities of the 


Samaritan idiom is that it does not clearly distinguish 
between the aspirated and guttural letters,—a want of 
precision that is also found in the Babylonish-Assyrian 
of the monuments. For this same slovenliness of speech 





which, in spite of many assertions to the contrary, is 


the Talmud severely takes the Galileans to task, telling 


more ancient than the Babylonian, and was published in 







practical and exegetical character on the Pentateuch _ 


* 











i Gilnlas who badocee whee, “Amar lenin?” that 
is, “To whom does this Amar belong?” and who had 
received the following answer: “Foolish Galilean, dost 


mean an ass [chamdr] to ride; or wine [hamar] to 


drink; wool [‘amar} for clothing; or a lamb [imar] to 
slaughter?” In Judea, the Galilean was immediately 
-Yecognized by his pronunciation; for Peter, when about 
to deny the Lord, in the porch of the high-priest’s 
palace, was told by one of them that stood by: “Surely 
thou also art one of them, for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee” (Matt. 26 : 23), 

We are far from believing that the language of our 
Lord partook of these inaccuracies of the vernacular. 
That it bore a closer resemblance to the Galilean than 
to the Judean Aramaic seems only natural, and can be 
easily inferred from a consideration of the Aramaic 

' words that have been embodied in the New Testament. 
One of the peculiarities of the Palestinean Aramaic is a 


preference for the dark vowels, illustrated by the substi-, 


-. tution of gubra for gabra (the man); rubba for rabba 
- (the great one); Shubbetha for Shabbetha (the sabbath); 
but rabbéni for rabbéni, in the mouth of Mary of Mag- 
dala (John 20: 16), is not confirmed elsewhere, while 
the enigmatical Boanerges, which, according to Mark 
8: 17, means “children of thunder,” seems, like the 

_ former, to be of Galilean origin. 

The Son of David, according to prophecy, was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea, but his home was in Nazareth of 
Galilee, And before he put on his royal majesty by the 
_ resurrection, he wandered about in the lowly form of a 

oe prophet, yea, an ‘ober geli/da; that is, a Galilean itinerant 
teacher. As Sulamith, the bride of the Canticles, came 
from Sulem (Sunem); at the foot of the lesser Hermon, 
in Lower Galilee, thus also the Church, the bride of the 

-heavenly Solomon, is Galilean in her earthly lineage. 

It might perhaps be of interest to our readers to know 
some of the idiomatic phrases of the Palestinean Aramaic. 
By having these typical sentences before one’s eyes, it is 
possible to gain a vivid impression of the sound and style 
of the language as it was spoken in the time of our Lord. 
_ Itwas not customary for the speaker to make use of the 
pronoun “I;” Aahd gabra (this man) or haht ittetha (this 
woman) was usually substituted. For example, Halwdi 
ittebar rigleh dehahd gabra weld selék lirushlem; that is, 
Would that this man had broken his leg (for, Would 
that I had broken mine), instead of having gone to 
Jerusalem, 

In common parlance the speaker frequently used the 
plural when referring to himself; for example, La nitten 
éni be-ittetha uchri; that ia, I do not look (cast mine 
eyes) upon another woman. In the “Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology” (Vol. IV., p. 99) the 

fact is noted that a Persian Jew from Samos, north- 
west of the watera of Urmig, never wrote or said Kiech, 
“T shall go,” but always Nelech, ‘We shall go,” The 

+ Aramaic dialect which he used is known by the name of 
Bishana echul imrani. Similarly in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud an old rabbi‘whose eyelids had been paralyzed 
says: Lift mine eyes wenechme, that we [I] may see. 

_ In speaking of one’s father, the term abba, “the 
father,” was used for “my father,” and in the same way 
tmma, “the mother,” for “my mother.” 

The following was a formula of asseveration: Yi¢i alai, 

)“ May [whatever, etc.] come upon me.” The vain 
talker was told: Shetirutha yafe lich middiburich,— 
“Silence were bztter for thee than speech.” When one 
was caught in an attempt to deceive, the following slur 
was cast at him; Ma attun nehigin gabbechon beramyu,— 
“As usual, you are at home in deceptions,” When any 
one desired to withhold his opinion, he said: Léndchakim 
lemidun,—"I cannot decide.” 

. Iclose with the remark that even at the present day 
there is a remnant of this dialect in the Arabic of Pales- 
tine. In Jerusalem they say: Batal yebki,—“ He stopped 
weeping ;” Batal yakub,—“ He refused to eat; ” just as in 
the Palestinean Aramaic Battal gasmeh,—‘ He put a re- 
straint upon himself,” “He abstained” (Maaseroth 
IIL, 2). 

Leipsio, Germany, 





WHO WERE THE WISE MEN, AND WHAT 
DID THEY SEE? 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BAOON, D,D. 


In the days of King James’s translators the title 
“wise man” had a specifically bad and contemptuous 
sense (now obsolete), as well as a good sense. It might 
mean a fortune-teller, like the “wise woman of Brent- 
ford” in the contemporary “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“a witch, an old cozening quean,” who “ works by 
_ charms, by spells, and by the figure.” This application 

_ of the term survives in our modern language in the word 
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“wizard,” at hea ‘al in wed, “ wiseacre,” == 
German, “ weis-sager,” or ‘‘ soothsayer,” 

It may well be that the translators, in using this 
phrase “ wise men,” in. the second chapter of Matthew, 
as an equivalent for “magi,” had this sense in their 
minds, Certainly, there is no other sense in which the 
use of the word could be justified by anything in the 
Greek text. The safest and most reasonable way of 
determining the meaning of a word in the New Testa- 
ment is to study the New Testament use.of the word; 
and we do not lack instances to show what sort of “ wise 
man” a Magus was in the view of the New Testament 
writers. 

The first instance is in the eighth chapter of the Acts, 
which describes that notable character who has made 
the title.famous, Simon Magus, or (if we must have it 
so), Simon the Wise Man, who “used sorcery,” or prac- 
ticed magic, and “amazed the people with his magical 
arts,” or arts of the wise men. His namesake, Simon 
Peter, expressed his opinion of the wisdom of this par- 
ticular wise man with great unreserve in verses. 20-23. 

Another of these wise men is mentioned in the thir- 
teenth chapter of the Acts. . “A certain wise man, a 
false prophet, a Jew, Elymas, the wise man, for so is his 
name by interpretation,”.drew forth from the apostle 
Paul a singularly explicit expression of opinion as to his 
personal qualities, beginning, “‘O full of all guile and 
all villany, thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all 
righteousness.” 

We have a right, in the name of honest interpretation, 
to object to the shuffle by which the word which else- 
where in the New Testament is translated ‘‘ sorcerer,” 
with every note of reprobation, is in this second chapter 
of Matthew, and here only, translated “ wise man,’ to 
no purpose but to sustain a fantastic legend that darkens 
the simple and instructive story of the gospel. There 
are strong indications in this story that the individuals 
here mentioned were sincere and honest. men; there are 
clear indications elsewhere in the New Testament, and 
superabundantly outside of it,’ that they belonged to a 
very foolish and mischievous trade,—that of Eastern 
magician.’ The trade branched out into various special- 
ties, one of which was the study of the stars, the casting 
of horoscopes, the calculation of nativities, for purposes 
of fortune-telling,—in short, astrology. When a pro- 
fessional magician of that age came to. you to say:that 
he had seen your star, or your child’s star, you knew at 
once which branch of the business he belonged to, 

Having cleared the story thus of the glozing and 
misleading title “wise,” where “foolish” would have 
been much nearer to the truth, and having clearly 
identified our “kings of Orient” as a party of astrolo- 
gers, we are in a position to ask, “ What was the star 
that they saw?” 

That was a fascinating theory set forth in the infancy 
of modern science by the ‘‘ devout astronomer” Kepler. 
He thought he had found again, and touched with the 
point of his pen, the lost star of Bethlehem; and when he 
saw it, he rejoiced with exceeding great joy. He had 


been reckoning backward the courses of the stars, and 


found that about the date when Jesus must have been 
born there was a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, such 
as, in appearance, to make one great and brilliant star 
of them, and that this conjunction took, place in the 
constellation of the Fish, which astrologers regarded as 
having specially to do with the affairs of Judea. Further 
computation showed how the conjunction ceased, the 
planets receded from each other, but after a few months 
came together again, so that those who had lost sight of 
this heavenly wonder might see it again, and “ rejoice 
with exceeding great joy.” 

What was wanting in this story? Did it not seem as 
if God had granted a sign from heaven to confirm the 
faith of the church and confoand the gainsayers?. It 
had several important defects, the chief of which was 
that it was not true. More exact reckoning shows that 
there was no conjunction,—the two planets never came 
nearer each other than one degree = twice the apparent 


1 Quotations from writers of three centuries earlier, who refer to 
the magi in respectful terms, are very little to the point as against 
the almost universal contempt of writers contemporary with the 
evangelists. 


2 Note,—Dr. Bacon seems to lose sight of the fact, which the trans- 
lators of the English Bible appear to have had in mind, that the terms 
which designated the “‘ wise men’”’ or ‘‘ astrologers’’ of the ancient 
East were (like the term “ alchemist,” for example, in later times) 
alike applicable to the evil-minded and to the pure-hearted truth- 
seekers or knowledge-claimers of olden time; including such men 
as Moses and Daniel on the one hand, and their idolatrous rivals on 
the other hand. In view of this fact, however, the fair translation 
of the term “ magi’ would naturally depend upon the translators’ 
understanding of the spirit of the ‘‘ magi” in the particular case in 
hand, whether they had that “wisdom” of which the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning, or that “‘ wisdom” of this world of which its 
possessors should not glory,—THE EDITOR, . 





diameter of the moon, Pothaps is iy necessary to 
dwell on the other objections. 

Of even less scientific value is the newspaper paragraph, 
circulated a few months ago, about the re-discovery of 
the Star of Bethlehem in the return of some tramp-comet, 
conjectured to have been visible in Syria about the begin- 
ning of ourera, We are not likely to find the lost star 
by looking in this direction, ‘Why stand we gazing up 
into heaven?” 

The answer of legend and poetry and art is quite as 
untenable as these attempts of science. Look for it in 
any of the pictures of “old masters,” or of new ones; 
or in Mr. Hopkins’s wonderfully fine and quaint carol, 
“We three kings of Orient ‘are;” or in Ben Hur. . It 
was a miraculous comet, trained across the sky to point 
downwards toward Bethlehem and the stable of the vil- 
lage inn. Or it was some sudden meteor shot out upon 
the night, then withdrawn, and then sent forth again, 
Or it was a new-created and short-lived star, latest born 
of the heavenly host, flaming, for its brief career, “ first 
in night’s diadem.” We shall see good reason, presently, 
why it could be none of these. 

The first that we hear of this star was when a party of 
traveling astrologers arrived at the capital of Judea, 
inquiring for a new-born heir to the kingdom, whose star 
they claimed to have seen in the east, and to whom they 
wished to pay homage. But, in a land and age in which 
belief in starry influences was generally prevalent, and 
men were on the lookout for portents in the sky, neither 
Herod, nor his court, nor the people of Jerusalem, had seen 
or heard of anything to disturb them until they heard 
what these newly arrived astrologers hadtosay. When the 
question was what time the star appeared, Herod’s only 
recourse was to a private interview with these astrologers, 
and a careful examination of them. Nobody else seems 
to have been able to give him any information. And 
when the star reappeared, and went before “the star-led 
wizards” to the place where the young child lay, it does 
not appear to have led any one else thither, though 
“Herod and all Jerusalem” were keenly interested to 
follow the matter up. Can the story be intelligibly read, 
on the theory that there was a visible prodigy coming 
and going in the sky? Is it not plain, on the face of it, 
that the phenomenon, whatever it was, was apprehended 
by the astrologers through the rules of their occult art, 
and, was not apprehended at all by any one else?.. Exactly 
which “ star of all the train” had “fixed their wander- 
ing eye,” it might be possible to conjecture, or even 
demongtrate, if only we had that twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of books that were so unthriftily burned at 
Ephesus in Paul’s time, With our present ignorance of 
the astrology of the period, we can do no more than 
imagine, as we easily may, a score of ways in which some 
heavenly body, in some position, might, according to the 
rules of that whimsical art, have indicated the birth of 
a Jewish prince. 

But, it is objected, the evangelist distinctly says, by 
his own authority, “the star which they saw in the East 
went before them till it came and stood over where the 
young child was.” Very good; if this means that it 
settled over the stable of the inn and the manger- 
cradle, the objection is good against any comet, any 
planet, any conjunction of planets—anything that could 
be called a star. If the phrase is going to be forced 
to that preciseness of meaning, it must be through vio- 
lence done to the main word; the star of Bethlehem 
must be made out to be no star at all, but only a fire- 
ball or a jack-o’-lantern. If the phrase means that the 
magicians leaving Jerusalem identified the lost star upon 
the southern horizon, overhanging the village of Bethle- 
hem, seeming to recede before them and beckon them 
onward as they went, and to “stand over the place,” we 
should need to know much more of their “ curious art” 
than we are ever likely to, before we could venture to, 
say that there was the slightest difficulty in the case. ” 

Doubtless, following the lazy traditions of what 
delights to call itself “devout reading,” we can put 
a great many things into this story besides what Matthew 
wrote, We can change “astrologers” into “wise men” 
knowing the prophecies of Balaam, and Daniel; and 
“king of the Jews” into “promised Messiah;” and hom- 
age into divine worship; and the gifts out of the opened 
pack into a whole system of Christian theology; and 
we can make thus a very astonishing and entertaining 
story for a Christmas festival, But if we have any 
adequate sense of the needs and perils of our time, and 


1 See Smith’s Bible Dictionary, s. v. “Star.” 
Notr.—The article in Smith’s Bible Dictionary to which Dr. 


| Bacon here refers, affirms that there was ‘a conjunction of the 


planets Jupiter and Saturn,” although there was not such a juxta- 
position of the two planets as to cause themtoseemasone, Kepler’s 
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beware of any such tampering with them, however com- 
mended by ancient tradition or modern example. 

We chip off, by hard knocks, the incrustation of 
ancient legend and modern artifice, and what pure, 
bright bullion we find in the simple Scripture under- 
neath them! There is the stuff for many sermons that 
have never yet been preached in this story of the poor 
astrologers, whose fantastic errors, whose childish blun- 
ders, honestly followed, God, in his fatherly gentleness, 
used to lead them aright; who, according to the promise, 
sought and found, but found what was infinitely greater 
than what they had sought. So the Father must needs 
come near to the weaknesses, errors, and ignorances of 
his children, when he would lead them to the perfect 
truth. All history of the world, the church, the indi- 
vidual mind, is the illustration of this “way of God.” 

But the cautions which the story suggests are not less 
important than its positive teachings. It gives no sanc- 
tion to superstition and ignorance. The times of igno- 
rance God winks at; but when the true light shines, 
they who will not come to it condemn themselves. 
Astrology brought these Gentile seers to Christ; but it 
will not bring us to him. Joseph and the magi were 
taught of God in dreams; does this justify us in buying 
a dream-book to regulate our life by? God hath led 
his children many a time by dim and doubtful lights; 
when did he ever lead them by any light less clear and 
kindly than the very best light they had? 

Finally, (since I must needs cut short these hints at 
the varied lessons of the story,) see how much better is 
honest ignorance, with child-like faith, than the per- 
verse conceit of sacred learning! At the time when 
there arrived at Jerusalem these wanderers, laden with 
the useless lore of Chaldea, but not too wise to ask and 
diligently seek, there were sitting in the temple cloisters 
scribes who gloried in knowing all that was written in 
the prophets concerning the coming Christ. When 
they were asked, Where shall he be born? at once 
they unrolled the great scroll, and pointed to the name 
of Bethlehem Judah, and then rolled up the book and 
put it in its place, and did no more. Whether was 
better in the sight of God,—the sacred learning of the 
scribes that came to nought, or the groping, craving 
ignorance of the heathen astrologers, that knocked and 
it was opened, and asked till they received, and, seeking 
diligently, found the Saviour who is Christ the Lord? 

' Philadelphia. 





LONGINGS. 
BY ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


Man longs to know; 
The soul cries but for clearer light, 
For deeper knowledge, keener sight 
Of mysteries profound and high. 
God’s ear bends low 
To hear the soul’s immortal cry. 


The answers come, 
Though Wisdom only wills in part, 
To fill these longings of the heart. 
A void still yearns, with echoes dim 
Of sounds from home,— 
The soul’s premonitory hymn. 


All needed light 
Is found in God’s revealed word. 
Things here unseen, and truths unheard, 
Will occupy eternal hours. 
After earth’s night, © : 
The soul will rise with God-like powers. 


Baltimore, Md. 





THE LOYAL BLUE CADETS. 


BY THE REV. RUFUS W. MILLER. 


Tn the summer of 1887, it was the writer’s privilege, 
in a trip abroad, to have a profitable interview with Mr. 
William A. Smith of Glasgow, the founder of the Boys’ 
Brigade. The promise was made at that time to give an 
account of the Brigade in American papers, and also to 
make trial of the organization in work among boys. 
This promise was cheerfully given; as, in the preceding 
May, such a plan of organization had been outlined by 
the writer, but its inception was delayed by the summer’s 
travel. 

Accordingly, a company was organized in the fall of 
1887, modeled after the Boys’ Brigade, but with name 
and other features peculiarly its own. The Sunday 
School Times of October 20, 1888, contains an admi- 
rable account of the Boys’ Brigade movement; it may, 
therefore, be of interest to tell somewhat of this similar 
American organization. — 
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of the organization, this account is given with reluctance, 
yet with a strong conviction of the usefulness and possi- 
bilities of the movement in our American Sunday-schools. 
The name of the organization is the Loyal Blue 
Cadets. This is chosen in preference to the name 
“ Boys’ Brigade” as being more properly applied to a 
single company, and to the entire organization as well; 
and also as embodying the motto of the organization 
and the American feelings of patriotism (illustrated in 
our soldiers’ uniforms and our flag). 

“Sure and stedfast” is the brigade motto on an 
anchor of hope; this is most excellent, and properly 
appeals to the boy where “ Britannia rules the wave.” 
“Faithful and true” (Rev. 22: 6, Rev. Ver.) is the 
motto of the Loyal Blue Cadets, on the open Bible, with 
the shield of faith as a background; beneath the book 
is the sword, and above it three stars, emblematic of the 
heavenly soldier, while the words “The Loyal Blue” 
surmount the whole, “ Cadets” being below. 

The badge of the Cadets is this shield printed in gold 
on a blue ribbon, with a gilt tassel below and gilt fringe 
above. The letters “S. R. 8S. 8. (Second Reformed 
Sunday-school), Company A, Reading, Pa.,” are also 
printed in gold on the ribbon. 

The badge is worn at the drills and public meetings, 
and aids in exciting the interest of the boys. The uni- 
form of the Cadets is the Liane, a soldier’s blue cap with 
the letters L. B. C. in front, a belt, and leggins. No arms 
are in use, marching evolutions alone being taught; it is 
the intention, however, to have gymnastic exercises. 

The Cadets meet weekly for drill and religious exer- 
cises. Nearly sixty boys have been enrolled, ages ten to 
seventeen. In the beginning, a mistake was made in 
allowing boys small in stature and under twelve to join; 
this has led to the dropping out of most of the boys over 
fifteen years of age. 

There are still some forty active members, and this 
number could easily be doubled if boys belonging to 
other Sunday-schools were admitted. 

Every Cadet has a membership card, on which is the 
other motto of the organization, “ Bea good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” This card contains an extract from the Constitu- 
tion stating the object of the Cadets, and the requirement 
that every boy becoming a member must agree to comply 
with the rules of the company, and set an example of good 
conduct to his comrades and other boys. 

The work has been hindered because of the lack of adult 
helpers. It is indispensable to the moral and spiritual 
success of the company’s work to have at least one earnest 
Christian man, familiar with military tactics, take hold. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which we 
have labored, there is no doubt but that good has been 
done; and to-day, after a year’s experience, we are ready 
to push the organization more vigorously than ever, 
while the boys continue to manifest a lively interest. 

The experience of the past five years, in Scotland and 
England, has shown that, wisely conducted, the Brigade 
is capable of fulfilling the most sanguine expectations, 
Then, it has proved a help to the Sunday-school. 

Mr. W. A. Campbell, superintendent of Woodside 
Mission School, Glasgow (where the Brigade originated), 
writes as follows of the first company: 

“‘ After careful and unprejudiced consideration of the 
Boys’ Brigade, I feel very certain that we have at last 
got a hold of the very organization we have so long been 
looking for to help and interest our boy life. It has 
turned us upside down, and made our Sunday-school as 
easy to manage as a meeting of grown-up people. It 
has drawn our boys very closely to all who have charge 
of the school, and introduced a habit of unquestioning 
obedience which is most gratifying. To have charge of 
the school is now one of the greatest delights of my life, 
much of the anxiety in past days being now gone,— 
anxiety as to how to reach our boys, bind them to us, 
and through us to Christ in loyal obedience.” 

Why cannot the Loyal Blue Cadets be a powerful aid 
to our Sunday-schools in reaching and holding the boys? 
A restive spirit, only reined in, on the part of many “ big 
boys” in the Sunday-school, is keenly apparent to super- 
intendents and teachers. Alas, how many drift away 
and drop out entirely! From the consciousness of a felt 
lack in attraction the Boys’ Brigade, and the Loyal Blue 
Cadets as well, originated. The very idea of being a 


about in his bright restlessness for some satisfying moral 
and physical avenue by which he may approach man- 
hood. The soldier’s life is the Pauline conception of the 
Christian’s life. In fact, the Bible throughout represents 
the Christian life as a warfare. Let us emphasize the 
idea, and teach it just at the time when every boy is 
playing soldier, and burning to beahero. Thus habits of 
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Because of certain difficulties in carrying out 


we 


soldier is attractive to a boy of twelve, who is casting, 


be cultivated. Thus obedience to conscience, to orders, 
and to Christ, can be enforced, as it ought to be, and as 
it greatly needs to be at the present time. Through 
the services of the Cadets you can break down, once for 
all, in a boy’s mind, the notion that Christianity is a 
thing for Sunday and the Sunday-school, and has noth- 
ing to do with his daily life during the rest of the week. 
The Cadets form the boys into a tangible working organi- 
zation of just such a kind as to appeal at once to their 
imagination, And there is literally no end to the inter- 
esting and instructive developments that can be worked 
out from the company organization as a backbone. 
Reading, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


EDITH’S FIRST ERRAND. 
BY ALICE MAY NICHOLS. 





“T wonder where Walter is,” said Mrs. Dacre. “It is 
almost supper-time, and I want him to go to the dairy 
for some cream.” 

“O mamma! let me go,” cried Edith. 

“T am afraid you are too small to go alone and carry 
the pitcher,” said mamma, stroking the yellow curls, 

“No, mamma; I’ve been with Walter lots of times, 
and I’ll be ever so careful, and not spill a drop.” 

The dairy was only at the other end of the block, and 
it was not yet six o’clock; so mamma decided to let her 
go, and Edith started off bravely, with the money chink- 
ing in the pitcher, while mamma stood on the steps and 
watched the bright little head until she saw it safely in 
at the dairy door. 

“Why, this is Dr. Dacre’s little girl!” said the man, 
“ Where’s your brother?” ; 

“He’s gone. Mamma wants a pint of cream, and I’m 
going to take it to her.” 

“Well, that’s nice. Won’t you have a drink of milk 
before you start back?” 

“Oh, no! I can’t. It’s almost supper-time, and I told 
mamma I’d come right back.” 

The dairyman came to the door, and waited until she 
was down the steps and on the pavement before he gave 
her the pitcher, It was not heavy, but it was so large 
that the cream would not spill if it should splash a little, 
Edith carried it very carefully with both hands, and 
walked slowly. Mamma looked a long way off, standing 
on the steps, and she felt very serious as she made her 


an important errand she was on, for they took care not 
to run against her, wos 

She was almost home, only four doors away, and was 
thinking that perhaps mamma would let her go every 
night if she did not spill any, when something brushed 
against her so suddenly and so hard that she almost 
dropped the pitcher. 

It was only a collie dog who wanted adrink. He was 
too polite to push over a little girl; so, when she backed 


wagging his tail with all his might, and looking straight 
ingo her face, as much as to say, “ You know what I 
want. Please hand it over, and we won’t have any 
trouble.” 

Now Edith was more afraid of a dog than anything 
else in the world, but she was not going to lose the 
cream. She looked at the home steps, but mamma had 
been called in for a minute, and there was nobody pass- 
ing just then. ‘“ Go ’way,” she said to the dog; but he 
began such a big wag at the end of his tail that it went 
all through him, and came outin a whine. And he put 
his head down and opened his mouth very wide. He 
looked like the wolf in “Red Riding-Hood.” Maybe 
he would eat her up, cream and all. And she held the 
pitcher harder than ever. 

Just then a boy came along. 

“Don’t be afraid!” he said. “That’s my dog, and 
he won’t hurt you. He only wants the milk. Trick, 
you bad dog, come away!” Trick looked at the pitcher; 
then he looked at his little master; then he winked. 

‘“‘T’ll take you home,” said the boy; and he offered to 
carry the cream, but Edith would not let that go out of 
her hands. But she was glad to have him walk with 
her, and keep the dog on the other side of him, until 
they came to her house. 

“ And I never spilled a drop, mamma,” she said as she 
gave up the pitcher. 

“That’s a nice little girl, Trick,” said the boy, as he 
walked off. ‘ Don’t you ever frighten her again.” And 
Trick looked at him very hard, and then he winked, 
Trick knew that Edith was a girl whe could be trusted. 





discipline, self-respect, and true Christian manliness, can 
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way along; but the other people must have known what. 


up against the lamp-post, he sat down in front of her, © 
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LESSON 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 


a January 6.—The Mission of John 


2. January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus 

%. Janvary 20.—Healing of the Leper..........ss0e sexneesee 
4. January 27,—Forgiveness and Healing 
5. February 3.—The Parable of the Sower 


6, February 10.—The Fierce D 


+ ssserenee MOK 1: 1-11 
.Mark 1 : 21-34 
+. Mark 1 : 856-45 
Mark 2 ; 1-12 
Mark 4 : 10-20 
Mark 511-20 


the Baptist... 











7. Feb, 17.—The Timid W 


"eT hh Mark 5 : 25-34 





8, February 24.—The Great Teacher and the ‘I'welve 


9. March 3,—Jesus the Messiah 


Mark 8 : 27-9: 1 





10. March 10.—The Child-like Spirit 


Mark 9@ : 38-42 





il, March 17,—Christ’s Love to the Young. 


12, March %.—Blind Bartimeus. 


Mark 10 : 13-22 





13. March 31.—Review;.or, Temperance Lesson, Eph, 5 : 15-21; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 35 ;: 1-10, 





“LESSON VII., SUNDAY, 
Tire: THE TIMID 


FEBRUARY 17, 1889. 


WOMAN’S TOUCH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 5 : 25-34. Memory verses, 83, 34.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


25 Andacertain woman, which 
had an issue of blood twelve years, 
_ 26 And had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and 
‘had spent all that she had, and 

was nothing bettered, but rather 


27 Whenshe had heard of Jesus, 
Came in the press behind, and 
_ touched his garment. 

98 For she said, If I may touch 
‘but his clothes, I shall be whole. 
22 And straightway the foun- 
tain of her blood was dried up; 
_ and she felt in her body that she 

‘was healed of that plague. 
80 And Jesus, immediately 
; in himself that virtue 
had gone out of him, turned him 
about in the press, and said, Who 
touched my clothes? 
- . 81 And his disciples said unto 
“him, Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou, 
Who touched me? 
82 And he looked round about 
tosee her that had done thisthing, 
_ $3 But the woman fearing and 
trembling, knowing what was 
- Gone in her, came and fell down 
before him, and told him all the 


truth, ' 

84 And he said unto her, Daugh- 

ter, thy faith hath made thee 

whole; go in peace, and be whole 
- of thy plague, 





a i 
10r, saved 2Gr. scourge. *%Or, saved 
The American Committee would 

‘verse 25, 


REVISED VERSION. 
2% And a woman, which had 
an issue of blood twelve years, 
26 and had suffered many things 
of many physicians, and had 
spent all that she had, and was 
nothing bettered, but rather 
27 grew worse, having heard the 
things concerning Jesus, came 
in the crowd bebind, and 
28 touched his garment, Forshe 
said, If I touch but his gar- 
ments, I shall be! made whole, 
29 And straightway the fountain 
of her blood was dried up; and 
she felt in her body that she 
was healed of her *plague. 
80 And straightway Jesus, per- 
ceiving in himself that the 
power proceeding from him had 
gone forth, turned him about 
in the crowd, and said, Who 
$1 touched my garments? And 
his disciples said unto him, 
Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest 
82 thou, Who touched me? And 
he looked round about to see 
her that had done this thing. 
88 But the woman fearing and 
trembling, knowing what had 
been done to her, came and 
fell down before him, and told 
$4 himallthetruth. And hesaid 
unto her, Daughter, thy faith 
hath *made thee whole; go in 
peace, and be whole of thy 
3 plague. 


thee 
substitute “who” for “which” n 





LESSON PLAN. 


_. © Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


 Gotpen Tex? For THE QUARTER: Believe me that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me; or else believe me for the 


very works’ sake,—John 14 : 11. 


_ Lamgson Toric: Honoring the Trustiul, 


1, The Trustful Woman, vs. 25-28. 
Lesson OvTLINE: { 2. The Healing Touch, vs, 29-31. 
3. The Supreme Commendation, vs, 32-34. 


. Gotpen Text; Be not afraid, only believe,—Mark 5 ; 36. 


Dartxy Home Reaprinas: 


ca 


M.—Mark 5 : 25-24, Honoring the trustful, 
T.—Matt, 9 : 20-22. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 8 : 43-48. Luke's parallel narrative. 
T.—Matt. 14 : 22-36, The helping hand of Jesus, 
§,—Luke 7 : 36-50. A penitent woman pardoned. 
$.—Matt. 15 : 21-28, A praying mother blessed. 
$.—2 Tim. 1;1-12, Confident trusting. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


L 
Baer Oe toe thet I have been ais 


Bale an 


I. THE TRUSTFUL WOMAN, 
» @ women, which ... had suffered many things (25). 


afflicted 
who had an issue of blood twelve 
Ay nd years in his infirmity (John 
suffered a Li 


ttle while (1 Pet. 6 : 10). 


a. spr 
Having heard . . . concerning 
Came behind him (Matt. 9 : 20). 


Jesus, came (27), 


Come unto me, all ye that labour and are a laden (Matt. 11 ; 28). 


Phe same care unto him by night 
bir, we would see Jesus (John 12 : 
Wl. Trusting: 

; * ovelnanpapadi bates Ky 


y heart is fixed, trusting in 
ie said within herself, I 


on 8 


. I shall be made whole (28). 


the Lord (Psa. 112 : 7). 
I do but touch (Matt, vs a 


hou wilt, thou canst make me clean (Mark 1 : 
{ know him whom I have believed (2 Tim, 1: 13). 


1, **Had spent all that she ped, and was nothing bettered.” (1) 


- coo Ande pon (8) Failure 
need 


hearer: 
o ae ate! 


touch ; i 


the things concerning Jesus.” 
pee & message ; bem ti) Ede =e 


QA needy 
need; 





Il. THE HEALING ‘rouce. 
1. Conscious Restoration: 3 
Sie felt in her body that she was healed (29). ; 
He to Rybliad . ++ bow great things Jesus had.done for 
him ( ark 5: 
I knoe, that, A ud I was blind, now I eee (John 9 ; 
en . walking, and leaping, and praising dod. nets 3; 8), 
He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 ; 39). 
ll. Outgoing Power: 


The power proceeding from him had — 1% (80). 
He... gave them authority... to heal ens 
The power of the Lord was with him to heal take ‘. 17). 
Power came forth from him, and healed them all (uke 6 ; 19), 
I perceived that power hed gone forth from me (Luke ; 46). 
Il, Loving Detection: 
Who touched my garments f (30.) 
Who is it that touched me? (Luke 8 : 45.) 
Zaccheus, make haste, and come down (Luke 19 : 5). 
When thou wast under the fg tree, I saw thee (John 1: 48). 
~ himself knew what was in man (John 2 : 26). 
. She felt in her body that she was healed.” . Miraculously 
healed ; (2) Conscio' healed ; (3) Complete ser een 
2, ‘Perceiving in himse that te, wer. gone forth,” (1) 
The Lord's inherent powe he Lord’ ‘8 Prat ade 
8 “Bayest thou, Who touched et (yt he pressing multi 


(2) The surprising question ; (3) The gracious 
Ill, THE SUPREME COMMENDATION. 
I. The Look of the Lord: 


He looked round about to see her (32). 


The Lord , . . beholdeth all the sons of men (Psa. bd 18). 
The ing © came in to behold the guests {ats 22: 

He had looked round about on them with suger ‘Mark 8: 6), 
The Lord turned, and looked upon Peter (Luke 22 : 61), 


il, The Acknowledgment of the Woman: 

The woman ,.. fell down before him, and told him all (83). 
Declared , . , for what comes she touched him (Luke 8 ; 47), 
Many . . believed on because of the word of the woman (John 


4 : 39), 
Told. a, was Jesus which had made him whole (John 5 : 15). 
Thou knowest that I love thee (John 21 :17), 


lll. The Benediction of the Lord: 
Go in peace, and be whole of thy plaque (34), 
Be of good cheer; th y faith pyr made thee whole * panes 9 : 22). 
fed fia hath saved thee; n peace sparen 45 
ts oo 8; 48), 


Dangnter, thy faith hath made thee whole: goi n 
y way: thy faith hath made thee whole (Luke 17 : 


(1) The mide nk (2) The 
sought, 


2. “The woman... came and fell down before him,”'... (1) Coming 
to Jesus ; (2) Worshiping Jesus ; (8) Prevailing with. esus. 

8. ‘Go in peace, and be whole’ of me Rey iegee™ (1) Peace; (2) 
Wholeness,—(1) Coming in trouble: going in peace; (2) Coming 
in sickness; going in health ; (8) Coming in fear; going in faith. 


1, ‘He looked round about to see her.” 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 
THE TOUCH OF JESUS, 


Desiring Jesus’ touch (Mark 8 : 22; Luke 18 : 15). 
Desiring ~ touch Jesus (Matt. 9: 0, 21; Mark3:10; 5: 27, 28; Luke 


; 8: 44), 
Healed by the touch at te. ptet. 8 33,15; 9:29; Mark1:41; 7:39; 
hey 
Healed b: tonehing Jesus (Matt, 14 : 36; Mark § : 27-29; 6 : 56), 
The toucher sought (Mar aaa! 30, 31; Luke : 45). 
Touch forbidden (John 20 : 17), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


It is generally agreed among recent harmonists that Mark 
2: 15-22 is out of its chronological order. The feast at the 
house of Levi (Matthew), and the subsequent discourse, seem 
to find their proper place between verses 21 and 22 of chapter 
5; that is, immediately before the present lesson. . 

The reasons for this view may be briefly stated. In 
Matthew 9 : 18 it is definitely said that the ruler came 
“while he spake these things;” that is, the discourse about 
fasting, etc, This discourse is connected in all three accounts 
with the feast at the house of Levi, and it is difficult to dis- 
connect the two by any other view of the order. But the 
call of Levi (Matthew) is directly joined with the healing of 
the paralytic in all the accounts. In none of them is it 
asserted that the feast immediately followed the call, 

It is positively certain that the woman was hesled while 
our Lord was on the way to the house of Jairus. (It will be 
noticed that the passage Mark 2: 15-22 is the only one in 
Mark’s narrative of the Galilean ministry that is not in 
chronological position.) The place was, in all probability, 
Capernaum, The time was very shortly after the return 
from the country of the Gerasenes, late in the year of Rome 
781, A, D. 28. 

Parallel passages; Matt. 9 ; 20-22; Luke 8 ; 43-48, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 25-28.—And a woman, which had an issue of blood 
twelve years, and had suffered many things of many physicians 
and had spent all that she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew having heard the things concerning Jesus, came in the 
crowd behind, and touched his garment, For she said, If I touch 
but his garments, I shall be made whole: The approach of this 
woman to Jesus is represented by all the three evangelists as 
having taken place as Jesus was going on his way to perform 
the miracle of healing at the house of Jairus.’ In the order of 
the narrative as given by Matthew, this ruler of the syna- 
gogue comes to Jesus while the latter was answering the dis- 
ciples of John, who questioned him as to why his own dis- 
ciples did not fast. This conversation about fasting occurred 
just after the call of Matthew, and in connection with the 
supper which Jesus took in Matthew's house. The story of 
the call of Matthew follows the account of the healing of the 
paralytic who was brought to Jesus on a bed; and this latter 
account is given immediately after the story of the Gadzrene 





Jesus “entered into a boat, and crossed over, and came into 
his own city.” Mark omits in this place all this intervening 
matter, which he inserts in another part of hig narrative; 
and, after stating that ‘when Jesus had crossed over again in 
the boat—from the Gadara (Gerasa) side of the lake—unto the 
other side, a great multitude was gathered unto hia; and he 
was by the sea,” he adds at once, “And there cometh one of 
the rulers of the synagogue,” etc, It is probable that Mark 
here, as elsewhere in several cases of difference between the 
two Gospels, follows the chronological order more accurately 
than Matthew. Some writers hold, however, that the account 
of the feast.in Levi’s house, which Mark gives in chapter 
2: 13-22, should, in the proper order of time, be placed after 
verse 21 of this present chapter. Whatever may be the 
correct view as to the true arrangement of the narrative 
with respect to these points, the evangelists agree in repre- 
senting the coming of Jairus as having taken place after 
Jesus had ctossed’thé lake from the Gadarene or Gerasene 
region to the western side. A great multitude, says Mark, 
gathered about him after he reached the west side; and 
accompanied him as, in answer to the request of Jairus, he 
went towards the house where the dying child was. 

The woman of whom the present lesson speaks to us 
pressed through the crowd, and made her way eagerly to 
Jesus, .In accordance with his.usual custom, Mark gives the 
minor details of the story more fully than the other evan- 
gelists, and thus presents before us the scene in a more vivid 
and life-like way. The woman had suffered from the malady 
for a long period,—twelve years. She had suffered many 
things from many physicians,—the treatment of such mala- 
dies in that region, and. at that period, was very severe and 


| trying. She had spent all that she had (Luke says “all her 


living”) in her efforts to be cured. She was nothing bet- 
tered, but-rather grew worse; according to. Luke’s statement, 
she could not be healed of any. The story of her case isa 
very suggestive one as to the earnestness. and continuance of 
the woman’s efforts; as to the trial and disappointment as she 
went to one after another of those who professed to have skill 
to meet her needs; as to the confidence of the physicians as 
compared with their ability; as to what they thought of 
themselves, and what she thouglit of them, at the end. But 
it is also suggestive of the strength of her faith.. What must 
have been her trust and confidence as she was able, after 
such an experience for so many years, to say to herself, and 
within her own heart, “If I touch but his garments, I shall 
be made whole.” It is certainly interesting to notice that 


| this.eonfidence in Jesus:-was-awakened and established in her 


mind by what she had heard, and not by what she had herself 
seen,— having heard the things concerning Jesus,” the evan- 
gelist says. It would seem that one who had passed through 
all that she had passed through, in the way of disappointment 
of hopes,—renewal of disappointment following closely upon 
each renewal of: hope,—would have been slow to believe any- 
thing which she heafd concerning another professed healer 
and physician, “The things concerning Jesus” must have 
had a wonderful power, indeed, to lead her to such undoubt- 
ing faith. This wonderful power has continued through the 
ages, and it bears witness of the truth of these things. 

Verse 29.—And straighiway the fountain of her blood was dried 
up; and she felt in her body that she was healed of her plague: 
As in other cases where-the miracles of Jesus are related, the 
evangelist says here that the effect of the power of Jesus was 
immediately manifest. The cure was instantaneous, and the 
feeling of renewed health and strength which the woman had 
caused her to know that she was healed. The persons upon 
whom Jésus wrought his miracles had the evidence of the 
reality of his power within themselves, They were all of 
them like the blind- man of whom Johr tells us, who said: 
* One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
They knew that Jesus had accomplished for them that which 
they most deeply needed. The doubts or questionings which 


| others had were dissipated or answered by their own expe- 


rience. This ‘story is strikingly illustrative of faith and its 
results. The woman’s faith was truly wonderful, It was a 
trustful confidence/id the power and willingness of Jesus to 
do for her what she asked of him; and the answer which 
came from him, though without a word, was immediate and 
complete. The outgoing of the faith and the incoming of the 
healing and saving power may be oftentimes, in the history 
of Christian experience, apart from the utterance of any 
prayer in words. The heart of the Master answers in its 
movement of love to the heart of the believer, 

Verses 30, 31.—And straightway Jesus, perceiving in himself 
that the power proceeding from him had gone forth, turned him 
about in the crowd, and said, Who touched my garments? And 
his disciples said unto him, Thou seest the multitude thronging 
thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me? Jesus was conscious of 
his power to heal, and he perceived at once that this power 
had, in answer tosthe woman’s touch, gone forth to accom- 
plish its result, The statement of verse 30 is made, accord- 
ing to Luke’s account, by Jesus himself. This, statement, 
says Canon Cook, “throws some light on the nature of the 
miraculous effluence from the person of our Saviour. It was 
physical in its operation,—the woman felt the result in her 






















- his mind, it would seem, so far that he would have felt it 
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ognized the fact that the indwelling virtue had been drawn 
forth by an act of faith.” The Revised Version more accu- 
rately represents the idea expressed by the words in the 
original than the Authoriged Version does, Jesus perceived 
that the power which proceeded from himself had gone forth. 
He was conscious of the power which he permanently pos- 
sessed, and which was ready to go forth, at any time, when it 
was needed for the healing of those who came to him in faith. 
This is suggested in the original, and by the words of the 
Revised Version. The Authorized Version, “ knowing... that 
virtue had gone out of him,” less distinctly brings out this 
idea. The disciples could not comprehend Jesus and his 
wonderful insight and knowledge here, as they did not else- 
where. That he should even think of discovering the person 
who had touched his garments, seemed to them a strange 
thing. In the press of such a multitude, how could a single 
person, who had chanced thus to touch him, be found and 
made known. But Jesus knew what they did not, and, un- 
moved by what they said, he looked about him to find the 
one of whom he was speaking. Luke gives the story, at this 
point, with a slight difference of detail. His words are, 
“ And Jesus said, Who is it that touched me? And when all 
denied, Peter said, and they that were with him, Master, the 
multitudes press thee and crush thee. But Jesus said, Some 
one did touch me: for I perceived that power had gone forth 
from me.” . We need not suppose that the woman joined with 
the others in denying the suggestion of having touched him. 
Such a supposition is not required by the language which is 
used, and the timid and shrinking character of the woman 
renders it probable that she only attempted at first to hide 
herself, and, when she found the rest denying for themselves, 
she came forward and made herself known. 
Verses 32-34.—And he looked rownd about to see her that had 
done this thing. But the woman fearing and trembling, knowing 
what had been done to her, came and, fell down before him, and 
told him all the truth. And he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith 
hath made thee whole; go in peace, and be whole of thy plague: 
Dr. Alexander remarks on verse 32: It is not said that he 
looked round to see—that is, discover—who had done it, but 
to see her who (he knew) had done it. Whether we can 
insist upon this as the designed meaning of the evangelist, 
by reason of the form of expression which he uses,—as this 
writer seems to hold,—or whether, on the other hand, this is 
not clear, there can be no doubt, from the impression which 
is given by the whole story, that Jesus was regarded by the 
narrator as knowing who had touched him before the woman 
came forward. Luke says that the woman saw that she was 
not hid. . It is evident that the question put by Jesus, his 
look which may have had something most significant in it, 
and his apparent demand that the person who had touched 
him should acknowledge the act, led her to feel that she must 
make herself known,—that she was not and could not remain 
hidden from his knowledge. She came forward, the evan- 
gelist says, fearing and trembling. The fear here spoken of 
was that arising from awe and reverence, and from a sense of 
her own insignificance and unworthiness. She may also have 
‘felt, perhaps, that the wonderful healer of diseases, to whom 
she had come, might have some rebuke for the way in which 
she had approached him. This latter supposition, however, 
can hardly be regarded as necessary; for the indications of 
the story throughout are such as to show the character of the 
woman as here exhibited. Her fear and trembling, as she 
came forward to tell what she had done and what had hap- 
pened, was in exact accordance with her feeling when she 
moved through the crowd towards him in order that she 
might touch the hem of his garments. She fell at his feet, 
—thaf is, she prostrated herself before him,—and made 
acknowledgment and confession of all that had occurred. 
We may not doubt that her confession was with joy and 
thankfulness, as well as with fear and trembling. The answer 
which Jesus made to her was full of comfort and of promise. 
In the story as given by Matthew, the words “Be of good 
cheer” introduce what he says. He assures her, as he assured 
others whom he healed by his miraculous power, that her 
faith had been the means of delivering and saving her from 
her malady. Faith was the means, the power proceeding 
from Jesus the direct and efficient cause, of the cure. The 
bidding “go in peace,” or, as it is more literally, “go into 
peace,” adds to the assurance and confirmation of the cure 
the promise of future peace and happiness, This word of 
promise comes to every believing soul. 
The story of the healing of this woman is suggestive of 
many thoughts, but one of the most interesting suggestions is 
connected with the fact that it tells of a wonderful act of 
grace and love which Jesus performed as he was moving on 
his way to a case of still greater need. The thought of the 
dying daughter, and the necessity of hastening to the house 
where she was lying at the point of death, might have filled 


impossibie to give his help to another by the way. So it 
would have been with the ordinary human helper. But the 
consciousness of power brought calmness always to the mind 
of Jesus, and his love was wide enough to embrace all, and 
so deep as to be ever active. On the way to the greater 
miracle, he gave the blessing of a lifetime-to this timid and 


spoke the word of peace to her soul. How full of love and 
compassion the life of Jesus was, and how truly he went 
about doing good ! 


Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODRT. 


If the Lord has called his miracles signs, it is with the 
meaning that. they should be the sensible representation of 
the spiritual and future temporal restoration that he came to 
accomplish here on earth, This is particularly true of the 
miracle of healing which engages our attention to-day; it 
contains precious teachings concerning the moral healing 
which should be effected in us, 

1. We first see, in the example of this. woman, that the 
starting-point for the healing of sin is the recognition and 
mournful realization of the evil nature with which we are 
tainted. This woman has not only noticed within her certain 
discomforts and moments 6f, weakness; she has been assured 
of the existence of a chronic disease, the hidden source of 
suffering, of disorganization, and of death. Every man who 
wishes to obtain the real healing of sin, ought to begin by 
recognizing a similar condition within him. He must prove 
the existence in him, not only of wrongs, infirmities, imper- 
fections, specific faults, but of sin as an ever-active principle, 
as a permanent moral solvent; the love of himself as a 
power which is opposed to the development of love for God 
and of love for his brethren, and as the source of all the 
injustices and the harshness of which he is guilty towards 
men, and all the ingratitude and all the want of respect 
by which ke offends God himself. In a word, he ought 
to recognize and to feel with profound grief, not only that 
he has committed sins, but that he is a sinner. This is the 
first step in.the way which leads to healing. 

2. As soon as sinners have compassed this step, they have 
taken a second. After having recognized the evil hidden in 
the depths of their being, they put themselves seriously to 
the work of seeking to cure it, like this woman. As she had 
resorted to physicians and medicines, and as she had expended 
all her fortune, so many sinners make good resolutions and 
even genuine efforts to combat the evil tendencies with which 
they feel themselves to be tainted. And this is not always in 
vain. Occasionally they succeed in repressing a feeling of 
anger, in keaping back a lie or a word dictated by vanity, 
which nearly escaped them; they renounce a pleasure to 
please God or to make a sacrifice for their neighbor. It is 
claimed that the famous Benjamin Franklin, in his desire to 
attain moral perfection, drew a plan according to which he 
should practice on each day of the week a special virtue; 
humility, charity, sobriety, veracity, gentleness. There is 
nothing more laudable than such efforts when they are sin- 
cere. They certainly will have their usefulness, but per- 
haps especially that of demonstrating their insufficiency and 
the necessity for seeking a more efficacious remedy. By our 
own strength, in fact, we can well restrain certain evil mani- 
festations, but we cannot exhaust the source within us. We 
can work to empty the ship which is filling with water, but 
cannot succeed in closing the leak through which it is con- 
tinually filled. Soon our strength is exhausted by this 
arduous work, and, like St. Paul, who had sincerely practiced 
this method, we end with this cry: “O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me?” 

3. It is then that our gaze turns to Him of whom the gos- 
pel tellsus, Like this woman, who had heard of the miracles 
which Jesus performed, we desire to approach him, and to 
obtain from his strength that which our human strength 
could not produce. We connect ourselves with the society of 
believers, we frequent the place of worship, we read the 
Scriptures, we participate in the Holy Communion, we pray 
for pardon and to be strengthened against our evil tendencies, 
and we experience a comfort which we have never known. 
We come in contact with a love which soothes our anguish, 
and with a holy power which enfeebles the violence of 
natural lusts and selfish feelings. Many are contented with 
this comfort, nevertheless it is not complete salvation. There 
is something still wanting in this healing. 

4. Jesus had not ignored that which was done by him. 
An inner warning had made him feel the call which was 
addressed to his miraculous power, and to his charity, which 
directed the use of it. But it is this same charity which 
presses him to take one step more, and complete this first 
forgiveness, which is still imperfect. He seeks with pity the 
one who has sought him. He wishes to know her, so that he 
may speak to her, put himself into spiritual communion with 
her, and to make this first pardon irrevocable by completing 
it. It is not enough that we have tried the salutary effects 
of the gospel which is preached by the servants of Christ and 
proclaimed in the holy Word. The healing of our soul is 
assured only when we possess Jesus himself. For us, nothing 
can take the place-of a personal relation with him,—his 
living presence in our heart. “I in you, as the Father in 
me,” he has said. We really possess the remedy only when 
we possess the Physician; for the complete remedy is the 
Physician himself,—it is personal communion with him. If 
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incomplete and so feeble, it is in consequence of the fact, that, 
after having known and embraced the gospel of salvation in. 
Christ, they have not received within them the personal 
rélation with the Lord himself. They have not had the 
experience described in John 14: 23: “If a man love me, 
...my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.” 

Neuchdtel, Switzerland. 





CHRIST ANSWERING AND EDUCATING 
IMPERFECT FAITH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Jesus never needs to make haste. Jairus’s daughter is 
“lying at the point of death,” and her father must have sorely 
grudged every moment spent on this woman; but Christ can 
afford to let the one sufferer die while he heals the other. 
The gain of one is not the loss of another, for his resources 
are infinite. So, his pause on the road to so pressing a case 
is eloquent of his calm assurance of power, and of room in 
his heart for every one. The story gives us three stages, all 
bearing on the power of an imperfect faith and our Lord’s 
treatment of it. 

1. We have the picture of a genuine though very imper- 
fect faith (vs. 25-28). The woman isa poor, shrinking creature, 
broken down by her long illness, depressed by the failure of 
all attempts at cure, and crusied by poverty, to which her 
doctors had brought her. She does not venture to speak to 
Jesus, but lets him pass before she can come near him, and 
then creeps up in the crowd behind, and puts out her wasted, 
trembling hand, through some opening wide enough to let — 
these transparent fingers pass, believing that the touch will 
heal. It was very ignorant faith. She dimly believes that, 
somehow or other, this miracle-working rabbi will heal her; 
but the cure is to be a piece of magic, secured by material 
contact of finger and robe. Christ’s knowledge, or will, or 
pity and love, are not thought of as concerned. She thinks 
that she can filch a cure from him, and steal away, leaving 
him none the wiser nor the poorer. It is easy to say, “ What 
blank ignorance of Christ’s character and way of working! 
What gross superstition!” Yes, soit is; but is there nothing 
nobler visible in the act? Is there not a hunger for his heal- — 
ing, and an absolute assurance that one finger-tip on his robe 
is enough? ~ And is not that the saving element which neu- 
tralizes all the folly and ignorance? There may be a real 
faith in Jesus Christ, though there be a very hazy apprehen- 
sion of him, and of his work, and of the manner in which hig 
blessings come. Of course, every defect in clear and true 
conceptions of him and it reacts injuriously on a man, and 
robs him of the blessings which flow from believing the truth. 
But the vitality and power of faith are not measured by the 
clearness and accuracy of belief. A strong and living faith 
may be based upon very imperfect intellectual perception of 
very partial truth. Feeling how short a distance our eye- 
sight travels, and how little, after all our systems, the bulk 
of men in Christian countries know lucidly of theological 
truth, and how wide are our differences of opinion, and how 
soon we all come to the boundaries, it ought to be joy to know 
that Christ accepts ignorant faith. If we know thus much, 
that we are sick hopelessly unless he help and heal, and that 
he will heal, and if our faith builds upon that knowledge, 
then we shall be made whole. 

The woman’s particular error was like that of those who 
attach importance to sacraments as channels of grace, and 
in whose systems the hem of the garment and the touch of 
the finger are apt to be put in the place of the heart of tho 
wearer of the robe, and the grasp of faith on himself. There 
is-much in the set of opinion at present which tends to the 
revival of full-blown sacramentarian doctrines, Puritanism is 
unfashionable in these esthetic and High Church days. We 
may regret this; but the more we are called on to resist the 
teachings of a system which has the most disastrous effect on 
the whole conception of the gospel and way of salvation, the 
more we should be careful to remember that, side by side 
with it, there may be, and often has been, a true faith, and 
that the clinging trust with which many of its disciples have — 
held to Jesus, and the passion of love to him which has 
animated them, may put to shame the cold and wavering faith 
of the believers in a purer gospel. , 

This woman’s faith was selfish. She wanted healing; she 
did not want anything more to do with Jesus, She felt little 
gratitude to him, for she thought that she had stolen, not that 
he had given, the blessing. Is not this like what often marks 
the early stages of our faith? At first, we are often driven 
rather than drawn to Jesus by the consciousness of need, 
The soul, absorbed in its own misery, sees from afar a great 
light, and stumbles toward it. Its first desire is forgiveness 
and deliverance. The uppermost motive in the earliest 


stages of faith is generally self-regard. That is all right, 
The most “selfish” wish to escape from hell may be the 
beginning of a trust which lifts the soul to sublimities of self- 
denial, and makes death itself sweet for his dear love’s sake. 
The starting-point may be “Save, Lord, or I perish;” but 
the goal is, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 





the Christianity of so great a number of believers is still so 


This woman’s faith was real, though marred by distrust. 





















a has not full reliance on Christ's love, She pit not: 
IEA as deteds Sa atten sak ts Vim Pome ches 
she puts out her hand. Cross-currents agitate her. She 
doubts, yet believes. She is afraid, and bold. She will fling 
herself on his power, but she durst not invoke his pity. So 
is it ever with our faith. It should be unbroken, continuous, 
undimmed by any speck of doubt. But the actuality is far 
different. We are often tempted to question the reality of 
our faith, because we are so sure of the reality of our un- 
belief and disbelief. But that is wrong. There may be a 
centre of trust, with a nebulous surrounding of doubt. There 
may be a germ, infinitesimal, yet living, and destined to become 
agreattree. Where is it written that faith must be perfect 
or else falue? This story teaches us thé very opposite. And 
whoever is conscious of the imperfection of a feeble, ignorant, 
selfish faith, should tighten, not slacken, his grasp of Christ, 
' and be sure that the old prayer is never offered in vain, if 
- Offered, as at first, with tears. “Lord, I believe; help thou 
“mine unbelief.” 
’ 2, We have Christ's answer to imperfect faith, Mark 
again uses his favorite “straightway” in describing the gure. 
The finger on the robe brings immediate consciousness of a 
change; and the glad sense of health, to which, for twelve 
long years, she had been a stranger, springs up within her 
again, As we know, it was not the garment, but the wearer, 
who cured; and the means of contact between the healer and 
the sufferer was not the finger, but the faith. There was no 
real connection between touclsing his robe and being cured; 
the poor womap thought that there was, and therefore 
Christ stoops to her childish thought, and allows her to 
rescribe the path by which his gift shall reach her, He 
not say to-her, “ You must understand better, and put 
_ away this foolish notion of yours, or else I cannot heal you;” 
but he says by his act, “If you think that you are healed 
through your finger on the garment’s hem, then through 
_ your finger on the hem you shall be cured, According to 
_ thy faith, be it unto thee,” 

That is always his way. As we shall see, he will not leave 
the imperfection of faith undisclosed, or uninstructed, but 
these lessons come after the answer. It must be rewarded 
first, and disciplined secon|!. For it cannot be disciplined 
til] it has been rewarded. ur faith largely determines the 

“measure and the manner of Christ’s gift. He will put it 
into the vessel we bring, whatever its form or size. Is a 
Christian's faith tied to forms and sacraments? Then the 

_ @aeraments shall be the vehicle of the blessing. We can cut 

the watercourses, and Christ will let his grace flow to us in 
ie lines which our faith has dug. The measure of his gifts, 


too, depends upon our capacity, which again largely depends 


on our faith. “Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it.” 
As long as we bring vessels, the oil flows; and when we stop, 
iit stops too. The practical conclusion from such thoughts is 
not that therefore it does not matter what our faith may be 
in purity or strength, since it will win a blessing, but that, 
since the blessings possible are infinite, and the only limit to 
Our possession of them is the width and firmness of our faith, 
we should labor to enlarge it to the utmost capacity, to refine 
it to the most perfect purity, to strengthen it to the firmest 
The Christian’s aim should ever be to cultivate a 
ith proportioned to the firm faithfulness and boundless 
grace with which it unites him. Do not let us carry cups 
no bigger than thimbles to the fountain of water of life. It 
will fill the largest vase we can carry. On the other hand, 
do not let us fear lest our faith is too timid, ignorant, sense- 
bound, or small, to get a blessing. The tiniest flower has its 
little dew-drop glistening in its calyx. If we can only get 
the tip of a finger to the hem of his garment, it is enough, 
_ 8. We have Christ’s correction and strengthening of 
imperfect faith, in the very act of answering it, The woman 
would fain have stolen away with her new-found blessing; 
but Christ forces her to stand out before all the throng, and 
there, with all their eyes on her, to conquer her diffidence 
and womanly shame, and to tell all the truth, It strikes one 
as strangely unlike his ordinary desire to avoid notoriety, 
and his ordinary tender regard for shrinking weakness, 
What was the reason? He did not do thus for his own 
sake, nor chiefly for the sake of the bystanders, but for the 
- Woman's, Observe how the process of dealing with her 
fits into all the flaws in her faith. She had thought of the 
sean energy as independent of Christ’s knowledge and 
‘Therefore his first word shows that he was conscious 
of the healing power proceeding from him, and that it had 
gone forth by no magic, but by his will answering the mute 
appeal which he had felt. “Who touched me?” Amid all 
the jostling of the unmannerly crowd that pressed round 
him in rude contact, he had felt one touch, unlike all the 
reat, had known what it meant, and, by an act of his own will, 
moved by his love and pity, had sent forth the power which 
had healed. The healing granted to imperfect faith became 
a lesson in faith, when she was taught by it Christ's 
knowledge of her thin finger on his garment, and the real 
relation between the giver and his gift. That question of 
Ohrist’s carries with it a truth for us Though all creatures 


crowd around him, he distinguishes the needs of each; and 


d all the press of suppliants who wait before him he 
and auswers the touch of the feeblest finger which the 
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eye. He has leisure, a heart and a hand for each. 

The woman’s faith had been selfish, absorbed in her own 
need, and caring for no personal relation ‘with Jesus. She 
was taught that his gifts are all the fruit of his love, and not 
stolen but given. If she had slunk out of the crowd, unhin- 
dered, and, as she thought, unobserved, she would have had 
no further connection with Jesus, and her first blessing from 
him would have been her last; but she has to learn his love, 
that she may trust his love in coming time, and may be led 
on from blind reliance on his healing power to knowledge 
and trust in his higher benefits, Her faith was cleansed of 
any taint of selfishness by being answered ; and thus it became 
the foundation of self-surrender, and the healer of the body 
became the center and savior of the soul, 

Her faith had been timid, shrinking from public acknowl- 
edgment, But she would have lost much if she had not 
been made to tell all. The answer to her faith makes her 
bold. The cowering invalid, shrinking into herself, becomes, 
in one moment, a confessor, ready to bear the gaze of the 
crowd and to “witness to his power. Christ oures our 
cowardice by giving us, faint-hearted though we be, the gift 
that, out of weakness, makes us strong, He wills that we 
should not hide his mercies in our hearts, and that for our 
own sake, as well as the sake of others, since the plant grown 
in the dark becomes pale and sickly, and bears neither bright 
blossoms nor sweet fruit, 

Finally, the woman’s faith attached importance to the 
touch by her finger, and our Lord’s last word to her sets that 
in its true place, and teaches her that not the touch, but the 
faith that was in the touch, had been the medium by which 
she received his healing power. He confirms by his own 
authoritative word the furtive blessing, arid sends her away, 
perhaps to see him no more, but to live in health and thank- 
fulness, cherishing his love in her heart, and perfecting, as 
we may hope, the very imperfect faith which had been so 
wondrously answered and educated, 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W, WARREN, D.D,, LL.D, 
THE LINK BETWEEN POWER AND WORK, 

On one side is poverty, sickness, and soul starvation; on the 
other, every possible supply. What is the medium that brings 
fulness to emptiness? Faith. Inside the little Leyden jar 
of the body all is negative. Outside, in vast infinity, is 
every positive good. What lightning touch will restore the 
equilibrium? The touch is faith. Straightway,—instantly 
she felt her body healed. 

Believing is the grand connective between infinite power 
and infinite need. He that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he do. 

The greatest lack in the world is, not believing in Jesus. 
Not only lack, but sin. The Spirit will convince the world 
of sin because they believe not on Jesus, 

Are not stealing, lying, and uncleanness the mere out-shoots 
of this deeper and all-prevailing sin, as a pimple on the flesh 
is a sign of rank corruption that taints every drop of blood 
and eats up the bones? Does not Christ need to say to the 
Christian world, These greater works ye cannot do because ye 
believe not in me? The churches are good, endowments 
profitable, missionaries useful, but belief in me necessary. 

It, costs Christ something to cure or save any ore (v. 30). 

The Healer expects confession. “Divine gifts should not 
be stolen.” Prometheus. “Nor bought.” Simon. Christ 
stops on his way to save a life, to do a favor. He calls no 
one “daughter” but one who trusts him for salvation. To 
her he can say “ You are whole.” He added his divine assur- 
ance to her feeling. He said to her, “Go in peace.” I am 
the power, faith is the means. 

Take all suffering, ours and others, to Jesus. 

Even his robe is electric with blessing. The farthest 
fringe of star-dust is pregnant with the word of his power, 

It declares him. 60 should we, 

Denver, Odio. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL, 


Twelve years (v.25), The years pass swiftly when they are 
full of joy. The days drag wearily when they are full of 
sorrow, A night of restful sleep is quickly gone. When the 
hours of a night are spent in wakeful pain, it seems as though 
they would never end, Twelve years of hopeless sickness are 
as a lifetime of endurance, “Yet here is the record of one 
who was evidently not a sinner above others, who was a suf- 
ferer above many. Because one is called to such a trial as 
this, let it not, however, be said or thought that that one is 
under God’s displeasure, or is not loved of God, But for this 
woman’s prolonged endurance of suffering, she would never 
have had the place which is hers in the gospel story, Who 
supposes that she now regrets her twelve years of trial? 

Nothing bettered, but rather grew worse (y, 26). If only there 
ig some gain day by day, in the direction of our longings and 
endeavors, we can endure or persevere with hope, But whea 





the prospect, And the trend is always one way or the other, 
There is no such thing as a stand-still in our life-course. We 
are growing better or worse, And so are our prospects. In 
our life labors, in our relations toward others, in cur spiritual 
condition, we are either gaining or losing as the years pass 
by, And if in any sphere of our existence we are nothing 
bettered, but rather grow worse, the question may well come 
to us, whether some change of treatment is not to be desired 
by us. * 

She said, If I touch but his garments, I shall be made whole 
(v. 28), That is the kind of faith to have, That is reason- 
able faith, If Jesus Christ is all that is claimed for him, is 
all that he claims for himself, a faith-filled touch of his gar- 
ments is salvation. The sick soul, feeling its need and 
believing in him, has only to reach out the finger-tip with a 
trustful touch, as if to say, Here I am, a sinner accepting the 
proffered salvation! and that soul is safe, But there are 
persons on all sides of ué doubting at this hour whether they 
are saved, although they say they know their need of salva- 
tion, and believe in the power and readiness of Jesus to save 
them, and they have come and professed their faith in him; 
but—is that enough? Here is a lesson for them, in this poor 
woman of Capernaum, whose word was “If I touch but his 
garments, I shall be made whole,” 

Jesus . . . perceiving .. . that the power proceeding from him 
had gone forth (v. 30). It costs something to do good, no 
matter how the doer loves the doing. One can never really 
help another without some cost to himself. If we would be 
of any service in this world, we must consent to spend and 
be spent in that service, It is folly for us to hope that we 
can accomplish anything for anybody without some sacrifice 
and outlay on our part. And if any one does anything for 
us, we may be sure that it cost him something te do it. 
Even though he can say truly that he found pleasure in the 
effort, it was nevertheless only by some outgoing of himself 
or some outgiving of his possessions that he did what he did 
for us. The freest gifts of earth are costly gifts to the 
giver: this truth ought never to be forgotten by the recipient. 

Thow seest the multitude thronging thee, and sayest thou, Who 
touched me? (y. 31.) Here is the mistake of the average 
Christian in his estimate of the power and the work of his 
Master. He thinks that the individual is lost sight of to 
the eye of Jesus in the thronging crowd, It seems to him 
that when there are a great many evil-doers in any particu- 
lar line of sinning, the man who is only one of these will not 
be singled out for judgment by our Lord; and he thinks that 
when there are a great many well-doers gathered in a single 
church, or a single community, our Lord will not pick out 
one man who is lacking in his share of well-doing, as if he 
were wholly apart from the multitude, But, in reality, the 
Lord’s interest is in the individual in the crowd, rather than 
in the crowd of individuals, And he who is the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and forever, as he turns himself to the 
family, or to the class, er to the school, or to the congregation, 
or to the community, has, as it were, his whole thought cen- 
tered on one individual in that gathering, as he asks the 
question, Who touched me? or, Who rejects me? 

The woman... came and fell down before him, and told him 
all the truth,... He said, ... Daughter, ... 90 in peace 
(v, 33, 34), It was a good thing to gain cure of bodily dis- 
ease through a clandestine touch of Jesus, It was a better 
thing to gain communion with Jesus, and to secure his 
words of comfort, through falling down before him and tell- 
ing him all the truth. The hope of salvation is not all that 
a sinner ought to long for; itis notall that hecan have. Yet 
it is all that a great many sinners dare to think of as possible 
in their ease, Present peace—peace in the life that now is— 
ought to be the possession of every sinner who counts on 
salvation for the life that is to come. This can be had, not 
by touching the hem of Christ’s garment, but by falling down 
before his face in loving trust, and telling him all the truth, 
in full confidence that he will weloome us, and grant new 
blessings according to our need, 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D,D. 


Among those who came to the Master for help was a poor 
woman who had for many years been sick, and needed help 


greatly, She was of a shrinking disposition, and feared to 
come openly, Yet she had faith enough to believe that if 
only she could get near enough to toachi him, she would be 
healed of her malady, Soshe pressed up gently from behind, 
and touched the hem of his garment, Instantly she felt 
that she had gained her desire, for the thrill of health leaped 
through her frame, At the same time the Master felt that 
healing power had gone forth from him, and he turned 
around to see who it was that had touched him. The dis- 
ciples impliedly rebuked him, saying, “Thou seest the 
multitudé thronging thee, and sayest thou, Whe touched 
me?” When, however, the woman saw that she could not 
be concealed, she came and confessed all, and in the place 
of the rebuke that perhaps she thought she would get, she 
received an edditional “blegsing trom his gracious lips 
















. attention of the class. 


. do the same, And for this we have the Word; for we read, 





iter, y faith hath made thee 
fs pasta onl'ts elo thy plague.” So she went on bee 
way rejoicing, as well as ever she had been in her life. 

Now let the teacher call attention to the fact that the 
woman had at the first been afraid to come to the Master. 
But in reality she had no cause to fear him, There were 
many reasons for this, and to these let the teacher call the 


-1. The feeble faith that she had was in itself a recommen- 
dation in the eyes of the Lord, It is well to have great 
faith, but we must remember that little faith is very much 
better than no faith at all, The Lord asks for just enough 
faith to bring the sinner to himself; and when he finds that 
in the heart, he never sends the suppliant away empty, 
For it is not the amount of faith that we have that brings 
us a blessing, but the person in whom we repose our faith. 
Many people have very great faith in themselves, but that is 
of no avail. The efficacy of faith is derived from the power 
of that in which we put our trust. This it is that makes 
small faith in Jesus so effective, for he has the power to do 
for us all that we need. This holds true in spiritual things 
as well as in things temporal. The sinner who, however 
tremblingly, comes to the Lord himself, will in no wise be 
cast out. For this is his own promise. 

2. If she had only known it, the very fact of her great 
need was a strong recommendation to him. For had not he 
himself once said, “They that are whole have no need of a 
physician, but they that are sick.” If she had been hale and 
hearty, she would have had no need of him; but just because 
she was so feeble, she needed his healing power. The very 
fact that no earthly doctor could help her, was reason enough 
to lead her to come to him, What perhaps seemed to her a 
cause for discouragement was in reality a source of comfort, 
Now we sometimes find those who so deeply realize their 
spiritual helplessness that they think they are in too desper- 
ate a case for even the Lord to help them. I once received 
a letter from a scholar, saying, “ Please, pray for me; for I am 
so wicked I dare not pray for myself.” But that very feel- 
ing, which kept her away from the Master should have 
driven her to him; for he came to save that which was lost. 
If she felt that she was lost, then he was exactly the Saviour 
to whom she should go; for he came to help such as she. It 
is just when we feel that neither we nor our friends can do 
anything for our salvation, that we are in the position to 
come to Him who came to help the helpless. 

8. Her very timidity should have been an encouragement 
to her. For it arose—in part, at least—from her humility. 
But there is no virtue that is so pleasing tothe Lord as that 
of humility. Proud people he resists, but humble people he 
receives and blesses: Just because the ruler says, “I am not 
worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof,” the Master 
counts him worthy, and gives him a great blessing. In the 
same way it often happens that the backslider, rgalizing his 
own sinfulness, is afraid to go for the tenth time to Christ for 
pardon. It is well that he should feel his gyilt; but, so far 
from keeping him away from his Lord, this feeling should 
only encourage him to run to him swiftly. For this feeling 
of unworthiness is not awakened by the Devil, who only 
tries to puff us up, but by the Holy Spirit, who tries to make 
us feel our true condition, so that we may go to the only One 
from whom we can gain relief. Do you feel unworthy? 
Take that for a sign that the Master will receive you, So 
much for the signs of encouragement that the woman might 
have drawn from her own condition, Now look at the 
tokens for encouragement that she might have had, had she 
looked ‘at the character of the great Physician. 

4. There was his power. He had never struck a case yet 
so hard that it baffled his power. Every human doctor at 
last comes to a case that is beyond him. Not so with this 
Man. Even the dead came to life at his call. But he is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Did he save blasphem- 
ing Saul, and slave-trading John Newton, and Sabbath-break- 
ing John Bunyan, and prige-fighting Bendigo, and drunken, 
thieving Jerry McAuley, and is his power now limited so 
that he cannot saveme? The blackest have been saved, over 
and over again; and this should be a tokcn that he can still 


“He is able to save to the uttermost them that draw near unto 
God through him.” The timidest may come (and that perhaps 
even better than the boldest), and be sure that they will not be 
cast out. The lesson that the timid woman teaches to all 
ages is a very simple but a much needed one, and it is this: 
In all your troubles, whatever they are, and however they 
have arisen, go at once to Jesus, and be sure that, if you put 
your trust in him, he will not turn you away. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the name of our last lesson? Why was the man 
called a demoniac? What did he do, that he was called 
fierce? Whose compassion and power drove out the demons? 
What is the name of to-day’s lesson? Last week it was about 
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we know the name of the man? Ofthewoman? There are 
some very old stories of her,—that she was a Gentile, and 
that she loved and honored Jesus as Jong as she lived. Of 
course she did; but all that we really know about her we find 
in the Gospels. 

On the Way.—From what country did the people beg 
Jesus to go away? What place was called “his own city”? 
He crossed the lake again to Capernaum, where “the people 
gladly received him; for they were all waiting for him.” In 
Capernaum, Jesus saw a man named Matthew sitting in the 
place where people came to him to pay taxes. Jesus called 
him to be one of his disciples and follow him. Matthew 
himself tells us how Jesus sat at his table in his house, and 
talked and taught; and while he sat there a ruler of the 
Jews came begging him to come to -his house and heal his 
daughter, twelve years old, who was sick and dying. “Jesus 
arose, and followed him, and so did his disciples,” It was on 
the way to the ruler’s house that a timid woman followed him. 
Three Pictures.—The other day the mother of two little 
girls took them to an artist and had three pictures of them 
taken., One photograph has only half their faces,—a profile 
picture; but the perfect outline of each feature is as clear and 
exact as if cut from marble. In the next picture the same 
little faces seem looking into your eyes, the features rounded, 
the lips almost parted, as if just ready tospeak. In the other 
picture the children seem to have turned from you, and to be 
going away. You see the round, well-shaped heads, the 
little figures in quaint-looking dress; and, except that one 
child has long, dark hair hanging down, and the other a 
circle of close-curling flaxen ringlets, you might think them 
miniature grandmothers of olden time. We have three such 
pictures of the timid woman. Not photographs, such as can 
be taken in an instant to-day, but word pictures, made by 
three different pens, taught by the Holy Spirit how to draw 
each line and werd, 

The Woman Coming.—She was sick, weak, and worn with 
twelve years of sickness, She was poor; for she had spent 
her all for one doctor and another, using strange ways to 
cure, and horrid medicines, in vain,—she only grew worse. 
She heard that Jesus, the pitiful, wonderful healer, was in 
Capernaum, walking the streets, a crowd following. She 
thought: “I will go. I shall not be noticed if I silently 
follow in the crowd. Perhaps I can get near enough to touch 
even the fringe on his mantle. That will be enough; and I 
shall be cured.” Can you see in your mind’s picture her 
wasted form, catch a glimpse of the pale face of one leaning 
eagerly forward with bent head, as she tries to come near? 
Can you see a thin hand reached out, just touching the very 
edge of the blue-and-white fringe or tassel on Jesus’ outer 
garment? 

The Woman Before Jesus,—He “ turned him about in the 
crowd,” and she was before him. “Who touched me?” 
Peter, always ready to speak, asked why Jesus wondered, 
when many in the crowd could not. help touching him, 
Jesus knew. His loving eyes saw the pleading face, and he 
knew all her sorrow and her desire. Though fearing and 
trembling, her head was lifted towards his face as she owned 
“all the truth,’—how and why she had come to touch him. 
The eyes used to wakeful nights and tears must have lighted 
up as she told how the touch had thrilled her, and she felt 
in her body that she was healed. She had been so timid 
about having her disease known, so fearful of troubling others, 
that she felt unworthy to touch the hand thet had been laid 
on other sufferers; but she believed that eyen to touch his 
clothes would make her well. 

Going Away from Jesus.—Not as she came, fearing and 
trembling. Those who stood by did not need to look in her 
face to see what had been done for her. Was it her touch 
that cured? Many in the crowd must have touched Jesus 
closer than she did; but of that crowd we only read of this 
woman to whom the touch brought healing and strength. 
Jesus knew more of her than the touch of her hand. He 
knew her faith,—that believing he could heal had made 
her come, even so timidly, and reach out to him with a silent 
prayer in her heart. - She came with fear, she went home 
with joy. She with unspoken prayer only touched his gar- 
ment. He touched her heart and her life forevermore when 
he said, “Thy faith hath made,thee whole; go in peace.” 
He called her by a loving name; for he said “daughter,”— 
the only time he so called any one in answer to a prayer for 
help. What riches of earth could equal the joy of hearing 
Jesus’ yoice say, “ Be of good comfort; you are my own, my 
daughter, my child”? But the same faith which the timid 
woman showed can make every one who will trust in Jesus 
go along day by day in the path of life, comforted in his 
love, just ag the healed woman went to her home with new 
strength, new love, new life, 

What, in the example of the woman, can children copy ? 
She brought her trouble to Jesus, She came fearfully, but sure 
he could help,—not even a cry or a whisper; for she prayed 
with the touch of her hand, So a whispered prayer or a 
timid lifting of the heart will reach his ear and heart, She 
owned all the truth, Is it of any use to try to hide any sin or 





aman; this week it is aboutawoman, The man was fierce, 
the woman timid: The man was possessed with demons; 


fault from him? He knew all about her,—all her twelve 







life of the raler’s daughter, who died while he was on the w 


tell every sin, and he will help you to “go in G 
What do we learn of Jesus in this story? He at good g 
the way. As he went on one work of mercy he did others. 
In every day's duties, no matter how homely, some good may 
be done by the way. There are little kindnesses close at 
hand which a child can see and do. Jesus is always able and 
willing to help. Think of all the stories you ever heard of 
his life on earth, and see if there can be a case of want o1 
trouble now that is not like some case that he helped then,— 
the poor, blind, lame, sick, the widow, children, the rich, the 
sinner, the forsaken, the despised. What is our golden text? 
It was not spoken to the woman, but to the sorrowing father, 
whose daughter was dead. But it is meant for every timid, 
fearful soul, whatever the fear or sorrow. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D,, LL, D,, F.R.S8., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


“A Woman ...Camr.”—In order to comprehend the full 
grasp of this poor woman’s faith, we must realize the very 
different position of woman in Eastern lands from that which 
she holds in free and Christian countries. Not that women 
among either Jews or Gentiles in our Lord’s time were 
secluded, and always veiled in public, as is the custom among 
Mohammedans. The use of the veil covering the face dates 
only from the promulgation of the Koran, and is not even 

now practiced by either Jews or Christians. The veil spoken 

of in the Old Testament is rather a light shawl or mufiler, 

thrown loosely over the head, and which the wearer instine- 

tively draws across half her face if accosted by, or speaking 

to, a stranger. Such must have been the veil of Ruth,—a 

shawl large and strong enough to carry six measures of barley, 

nearly equal to six pecks, But while woman was happily 

free from the degrading restraints imposed by modern Mos- 

lems; while she could travel alone; while she mingled freely 

in the crowd that followed the Preacher, there was and is in 

all modest Eastern women an inbred shrinking from observa- 

tion, an avoidance of everything in dress and manner which 

might attract attention, which would render it hard indeed 

for this poor timid sufferer to make her affliction known to 

the good Physician, Here she shows her great faith,—a 

faith which recognized that he knew her need without speech 

from her, and that her will to be healed by him would be’ 
promptly met by the exercise of his divine power, without 
the utterance of a spoken word. Working her way unob- 

served through the following crowd, she draws her mantle or 

veil across her face, and, unnoticed by human eye, applies 
her finger to his garment with the touch of faith, At once 

she falls back among the crowd, feeling the physical result in 

her body, though it was spiritual in its source and condition, 

When she finds that from her divine Healer no secrets are 

hid, she is struck with terror and trembling, perhaps scarcely 

venturing to hope that the faith which had acted without | 
permission from Jesus would be accepted as genuine; but — 
soon she is reassured by the unstinted blessing which con- 
firms not only permanence to her cure, but also the peace 
that springs from a living faith, 

MEDICINE IN THE East.—We are told that this poor 
woman had suffered many things of many physicians, and 
had spent all she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew worse. St. Luke, himself a physician, while stating the 
fact that she had exhausted all her meang upon physicians, 
but in vain, expresses the failure of his profession less severely. 
She had suffered many things. Rude and severe was the 
treatment of disease among the Jews, as it is still among 
Easterns. For such cases as this in question the remedies 
are often painful and loathsome, a strange mixture of charms 
and juggléry with childish specifics, The rabbis tell us that 
after various medicaments had been drunk, the woman was 
to be placed where two ways met, and suddenly startled from 
behind. Ten similar ceremonies are prescribed. Among 
them is this: Seven ditches are to be dug. In each vine- 
cuttings are to be burned, and the patient is to sit down first 
over one and then over the next, till she has endured the 
heat and smoke from all the seven, while a sort of incantation 
is pronounced over her. Truly might the evangelist record 
that she had suffered many things, in contrast with her pres 
ent healing and blessing, without money and without price. 

The Coliege, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS, 


BY MIés ANNA T. PEAROE, 


How was Jesus receiyed upon his return from Gadara? 
Where did Jairus live? Why, was he peculiarly glad te 
welcome ‘Jesus? Who accompanied them on the way? 
(v. 24.) Why did this multitude follow him? (chap. 3; 10,) 
Is it, or is it not, probable that many were healed by merely 
touching him? Who among the disciples exercised greatest 
miraculous power? (Acts 5; 15,16; 19: 11,12.) Who in 
the throng was healed on the way to Jairus’s house? (y. 25.) 





years of suffering,—as he knew the twelve happy years of the 


How did the difficulty of her case compare with many othem 





to her father’s house, Like the timid woman, go to sone ni WSS 





























































































‘of Christ’s healings? ie. 26.) Could, or could not, one mira- 
cle possibly be easier than another when performed by Jesus? 
How long may we seek in vain for peace and purity of heart 
from earthly sources? How soon did this afflicted woman 
‘apply to Jesus? (v. 27.) How great was her faith? (v. 28.) 
Did she have faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, or 
only in his healing power? Is it, or is it not, probable that 
all who received healing from Jesus believed unto salvation? 
How soon will Jesus remove the plague of sin from the soul 
that applies to him? (v. 29.) How do we know that our sins 
are forgiven the iastant we apply to Christ in sincerity and 
\truth? (Rom. 5 : 8-10; John 6 : 47.) 

What does Jesus require of all those who receive healing 
from him? (v. 30; Prov. 3: 6.) What reason have they to 
fear who will not confess Christ before the world? (Matt. 
10 : 32,33.) Why did men often hesitate to confess Christ 

_ in the early days of the church? (John 12: 42; Acts 9: 2.) 
What is the meaning of the word “virtue” as used in the 
’ thirtieth verse? What ‘knowledge have we of the vast con- 
_ gregations that thfotig Christian churches? (v. 31.) Whom 
does the Lord seek out in these congregations? (v. 32.) 
’ What course will every honest soul pursue when fearing the 
rebuke of God? (v. 33; 1John 1: 9.) What is the invari- 
able reward of the touch of faith? (v. 34; Rom.'5: 1.) 
How was Jairus’s faith tried immediately after this woman’s 
faith was rewarled? How was it strengthened? How was | 
it rewarded? Why should we rejoice in the trial of our 
faith ? (James 1 : 2, 3). 
_ Philadelphia, 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








A WOMAN’S FAITH. 





MANY takoxces JESUS. 
They went as they came. 
e TRUSTED 


ONE TOUCHED JESUS ’ 


“She was healed of her plague.” 





ACCORDING TO YOUR FAITH BE IT UNTO YOU. 
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COME UNTO ME. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The great Physician now is near.” 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“ And didst thou, Jesus, condescend.” 
“Oh, where is he that trod the sea?” 
“Only trust him.” 

*T am trusting, Lord, in thee.” 

“Oh, sing of his mighty love.” 
“Only trusting in my Saviour.” 
“She only touched the hem of His garment.” 
“Simply truscing every day.” 

* Art thou weary, art thou languid.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson showing the gain of a personal faith in 
Jesus, and the attitude of Jesus toward those who have faith 
‘in him. 

This poor woman’s faith was a reasonable faith; but it 
went far beyond the bounds of reason—as all faith ought to 
go. Reason points in the direction of faith, but reason does 
not limit the reach of faith. She had probably heard of 
wonderful cures wrought by a good many of the doctors, to 
whom she had gone for treatment; but every one of these 
_ doctors had failed her after a fair trial. When she heard, 

therefore, of a new doctor, who was working wonders as. a 
healer of disease, her reason alone would not convince her 
~_ that he could help her case—in the face of her former dis- 
appointments. It must have been faith in himself person- 
ally, rather than a reasonable expectation, in view of her own 
experiences, that gave this woman confidence in the ability 
of Jesus to -be her healer. 

“What must have been her trust and confidence,” says 
President Dwight, “as she was able, after such an experience, 
for so many years, to say to herself, and within her own heart, 
*If I touch but his garméats, I shall be made whole!’” And 
this is the sort of faith we all ought to have. We shall make 
very little progress in this life if we believe in Jesus only to 
the extent of our own experience of his goodness. We 
ought to bring our r experiences up to our faith; not limit our 
faith by our experiences. What Jesus can do for us, if we 


measure of our-pérsonal trust in him in our needs. 


| been helped by him. And Jesus has an added interest in 


will, not what he Aas done for us hitherto, should be the 


but it was in the right direction. It included no thought of 
personal communion with Christ, but only a desire of per- 

sonal gain from Christ. Yet that was better than no faith. 

It was good for a beginning, although it was not good for an 

ending. “The most ‘selfish’ wish to escape from hell,” says 

Dr. McLaren, “may be the beginning of a trust which lifts 

the soul to sublimities of self-denial, and makes death itself 
sweet for dear love’ssake, The starting-point may be, ‘Save, 

Lord, or I perish;’ but the goal is, ‘I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me”” And both the beginning and the end- 

ing of such faith were shown in this woman’s case, She won 
her cure from Christ clandestinely. She gained communion 

with Christ in open frankness of loving confession. What- 
ever our start in faith may be, this should be its consumma- 
tion. 

And how tender and considerate and loving was the 
Saviour toward one.who thus showed faith in him. He 
helped her the moment she reached out toward him with a 
timid touch of faith. “What is the medium that brings 
fulness to emptiness?” asks Bishop Warren, and the answer 
he gives is, “Faith.” “Take all suffering, ours and others,” 
he says, “to Jesus, Even his robe is electric with blessing. 
The farthest fringe of star-dust is pregnant with the word of 
his power.” “There was no real connection,” adds Dr. 
McLaren, “ between touching his robe and being cured; but 
the poor woman thought there was, and therefore Christ 
stoops to her childish thought, and allows her to prescribe 
the path by which his gift shall reach her.” And so it is 
that Jesus is constantly condescending to our imperfect ways 
of seeking his blessing, and giving it to us, even though we 
be weak and silly in our modes of outreaching toward him. 

But Jesus does not leave us at our starting-point of faith; 
and we ought to be glad that he does not leave us there. 
When we have crept up behind him, and gained a benefit, 
which is all we ask for just now, he will not let us run away 
with it, and have nothing more than that. He turns toward 
us, and calls out after us, in order that we may know him 
better, and may gain more from him than we have dreamed 
of as possible to us, 

What a Saviour this is! And how much there is to be 
gained by us through a simple, child-like faith in him! 


ADDED POINTS, 


Long years of hopeless suffering may be only a preparation 
for a rich blessing to the sufferer. Let no one feel that, 
because he has found no help hitherto, he may not have it in 
the end. 
It may be that all fulness is to come to us only when we 
have spent all that we had relied on to secure us fulness, 
The Saviour’s power finds its fullest play in behalf of those 
who have nothing to depend on but his love. 
The story of Jesus may reach those who have not yet seen 
him for themselves. We who do know about him have a 
duty to make known his goodness and power to those who 
have not. 
Not the method of seeking him, but the purpose of reach- 
ing him, approves to Jesus our spirit in approaching him. 
When we are cured, we know it. That which required 
faith to anticipate, needs only consciousness to make evident 
in its possession. 
There is a new connection between Jesus and one who has 


any soul which has trusted itself to his saving power. 

Jesus loves to give peace of mind to those who sought only 
wholeness of body. And he can give peace of mind to those 
who do not have wholeness of body. The better way is to 
trust him from the beginning to the end, to give the gift 
which he deems most needful for us personally. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


A SPIRITUAL CENSUS OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Questioning a scholar as to his spiritual condition may 
be a means of awakening that scholar to a sense of the 
importance of a right spiritual condition; and the un- 
expected information which a systematic course of such 
questioning is sure to elicit, is likely to suggest to the 
questioners new ways of reaching and influencing those 
under their care. Hence it is that the following descrip- 
tion, by Mr. Theodore M. Banta, superintendent of the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Sunday-school, Brooklyn, New 
York, of a method adopted by that Sunday-school for 
ascertaining the spiritual state of the scholars, is valuable 
as a suggestion of what may be done in that direction by 
other schools. Mr, Banta says: 

“In our Sunday-school we have just taken what might 
be called a spiritual census, which has not only given us 
interesting and valuable information, but has also led to 
serious reflection upon the part of some of our scholars, 
which will, we believe, resultin bringing many toa pub- 
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“There were distributed through the school, except 
in the primary department, blanks of the following form : 
“* SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF THE MARCY AVENUE Baptist 

Cuurcna, Brooxiyn, N. Y. 
“*Thesuperintendent, desiring to ascertain the spiritual 
state of every member of the school, requests the teachers 
to ask their scholars to indicate it hereupon. It will 
only be necessary for scholars to make an “X” opposite 
their names, under the appropriate heading ; except that 
where they belong to other churches, they may mention 
the names of such churches. It is desirable that the 
scholars mark the paper themselves, rather than have 
the teachers do it for them. 

‘Tf any scholars prefer to make no expression, their 
choice should be respected, and they should not be urged 
against their inclination. 

“*Tf any scholars are absent to-day, December 23, 
1888, the teacher ¥ifi$1case mark an “A” opposite their 
names, under “‘ Remarks.” ’ 

“Then follow a number of columns, with these head- 
ings : 

1. Names of scholars. 

2. [am a member of the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, 
8. Iam a member of the church named below. 

4. I trust Iam a Christian, and hope soon to unite 
with the church. 

5. I trust I am a Christian, but have not united with 
any church, 

6. I desire to become a Christian. 

7. Remarks, by any who choose to make any other 
expression. 

“The name of the scholars were inserted in advance, 
so that it required but little time to make the requisite 
statements; and as every class in the school is provided 
with a little table, the facilities for writing up the records 
were better than are ordinarily found in schools. 

“The result in the Senior Department, composed of 
scholars over sixteen years of age, was as follows: There 
are enrolled 494 scholars, being 11 classes of males with 
161 scholars and 26 classes of females with 333 scholars ; 
377 of these were present on the day the census was 
taken, of whom 18 described themselves as ‘ Christians, 
who hoped soon to unite with the church,’ 35 others as 
‘Christians who had not united with any church,’ and 
89 who desired to become Christians; 220 of those en- 
rolled in the school are members of our own church, 27 
are members of other Baptist churches, and 21 are mem- 
bers of churches of other denominations. The aggregate 
of these figures indicates that at least 360 of the 494 
scholars above the age of sixteen years are personally 
interested in the subject of religion, which number may 
be increased from those who were absent from the school 
when the account was taken. 

“In the Intermediate Department, in which there are 
410 scholars enrolled, 26 are members of the church. 
“The attendance in the school at its last session was: 


Senior Department............0::e:ceeesseceseve B77 ne. 
Intermediate Department................00006 358 
Primary Department............cscseesessesees S762. 
Teachers and Officers...........c000 ssescceeeees 127 
WAMIOUG i ociccdn raskease usu: cocsas'eccoverys avbese 31 

DORA as ivbisarncccesiivwincennsece wsascepdsssecne 1169 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publi.uer 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 








MODERN CRITICS ON THE MEN OF 
THE BIBLE* 


A correct exegesis is greatly dependent on the history 
of the times in which various Old Testament books ap- 
peared. We can understand-the prophets better if 
we know the circumstances under which they spoke and 
wrote. Our knowledge of the times of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah has been essentially increased by recent studies of 





* Isaiah : His Life and Times, and the Wri which Bear his 

Name. By 8. R. Driver, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 

Jeremiah : His Life and Times. By T. Handed ia ee D.D. oe 
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Assyrian and Babyloolan saatetgliona: et there are 
wide differences of opinion among scholars, in the infer- 
ences which are to be drawn from the facts thus disclosed. 

Two noteworthy works on the Men of the Bible have 
been prepared by Driver and Cheyne, who are fully 
abreast of the most profound German scholarship in the 
Old Testament; but whose standpoint of criticism is 
viewed with suspicion by many English and American 
Bible students. 

. Qanon Driver has prepared Isaiah; His Life and Times 
and the Wrifings which Bear his Name, The critical 
standpoint of Canon Driver is already known to the 
' Feaders of The Sunday School Times, Heis a prominent 
representative of the modern critical school. 

There are scant details for a biography of Isaiah, In 
his writings the man stands in the background. His 
book is really a collection of ,prophecies, edited accord- 
ing to the Talmud by “Hezekiah and his company,” 
but probably by Isaiah’s disciples, Are all the prophecies 
collected in this book by Isaiah himself? Or have any 
been added written by his disciples and admirers? 
Modern criticism has for a long time assigned the second 
part of Isaiah (chaps. 40 to 66) to an anonymous prophet, 
writing in the time of the Babylonian exile, who had 
drunk so deeply of the Isaianic spirit that his prophecy 
was put with that of the greatest of the prophets of 
ancient Israel, Driver not only groups this part of the 
book under “prophecies unrelated to Isaiah’s age,” but 
also 24 to 27; 18: 1 to 14: 23; 34 to 35, In this he fol- 
lows what may be regarded as essentially the consensus 
of current German scholarship. 

Canon Cheyne has a less difficult task in his Jeremiah : 
His Life and Times. The book is based on careful criti- 
cal study in his preparation of a commentary on this 
prophet in the series known as The Pulpit Commentary. 
Jeremiah has left a very complete portrait of himself. 
Canon Cheyne’s volume is really the outgrowth of the 
germ contained in a course of sermons preached at 
Rochester Cathedral. The most important chapters are 
those which have a bearing on the authorship of Deuter- 
onomy: the sixth chapter, which treats of the ancient 
law transformed; and the seventh, of fraud or needful 
illusion. It is a fact well known among critics that the 
style of Jeremiah is saturated with that of Deuteronomy. 
It is commonly affirmed by the modern critics, that 
Deuteronomy is the book of law which was found in the 
eighteenth year of King Josiah, who was a contemporary 
of Jeremiah, and that the code contained in chapters 
12-26 was expressly prepared about this time for the pur- 
pose ofsecuring certain reforms in Israel,—-pre-eminently 
in doing away with the worship on the high places. 
Cheyne claims that this book might be considered Mosaic, 
because it was based on laws which were attributed to 
the great lawgiver, and because it was written in the 
same spirit which Moses would have written if he had 
lived at that time. The question has, of course, been 
raised whether a book prepared in such a way would 
not be a pious fraud, Cheyne considers that it was 
simply a “ needful illusion,” and quotes Novalis as say- 
ing: “All transition begins with illusion,” He says, 
“Providence employed much illusion in training its 
instruments,” and quotes Jeremiah himself as saying, 
“Thou hast deceived me, Jehovah, and I was deceived.” 
He continues: “ The illusion respecting the authorship 
of Deuteronomy lasted for centuries, and produced, as 
we may reverently suppose, no injurious effecta on the 
Church. But...now...to ask men to believe that 
Deuteronomy was written by Moses... would be to 
impose a burden on the Church which it is not able 
to bear.” 

It need hardly be added that the ethics of Canon 
Cheyne, as thus inglicated, would not find approval in 
the minds of all Christians who recognize his ability as 
a Hebraist. But here is not the place to discuss his 
theories in connection with this mere chronicling of his 
new work on Jeremiah. 





Readers of The Sunday School Times have already 
been informed of the purpose and character of the 
series called The Expositor’s Bible. A full review of 
Dr. McLaren’s contribution to the work appeared in 
these pages for April 28, 1888, The most recent addi- 
tion to the series is made by Principal Thomas Charles 
Edwards, of Aberystwyth, Wales, who expounds Zhe 
Epistle to the Hebrews, A volume from the same pen 
on the First Epistle to the Corinthians was here men- 
tioned several yearsago. That was, however, made up 
of strictly exegetical matter, designed primarily for 
theological students. The author himself tells us of the 
different class of readers he has had in mind when pre- 
paring this volume. “He has endeayored to picture his 
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‘saesaal of Wales as ‘the teacher's class,’ a aia 
Christian layman, who has no Greek, and desires only 
to be assisted in his efforts to come at the real bearing 
and force of words, and to understand the connection of 
the sacred author’s ideas” (Preface, p. v). This is also 
a picture of the ideal reader of The Sunday School 
Times, But, to write for such a reader is not easy,—all 
the harder when the difficult Epistle to the Hebrews is 
to be expounded, Dr. Edwards felt this, and has not 
slighted his task, In some respects it requires more 
study, more scholarly investigation, to prepare a work 
in which, as he says, “the labor is veiled,” than to write 
critical commentaries, At the same time, there is no 
evidence that Dr, Edwards has attempted to write 
“down” to his audience. He assumes intelligence on 
their part, and addresses them as competent to follow 
the profound thoughts suggested by this Epistle. Re- 
specting the question of authorship Dr. Edwards is 
silent in his lectures, but invariably speaks of the author 
as “the apostle.” In his Preface he expresses himself 
against the Pauline authorship, direct or indirect, The 
Revised Version is properly made the basis of exposition, 
as in the other volumes of the series, The outline of 
this Epistle cannot be given with the same exactness as 
that to the’ Romans, but the moyement of thought is 
fully set forth by Dr. Edwards, In regard to the more 
difficult. passages the author seems to hold tenable views. 
He indulges in none of the extravagances too common 
in interpretations of this Epistle, with its typical sugges- 
tions. The troublesome word-play (if it may be so 
called) in chapter 9; 15-17 is fairly dealt with, and the 
author naively confesses that he retracts a previously 
expressed opinion; namely, that the word rendered 
“covenant” and “testament” had but one meaning in 
that passage. This volume accordingly maintains the 
high standard of excellence that has hitherto been 
attained by the authors in this series; and, if used by the 
class for which it was designed, it cannot fail to promote 
a higher degree of biblical knowledge, This Epistle is 
virtually the key to what is technically termed biblical 
theology, and one should understand it in order to 
understand the Bible asa whole, (85 inches, pp. xi, 
887. New York: A.C. Armstrong &Son, Price, $1.50.) 





During the last decade of years, eschatological. ques- 
tions have been discussed with great freedom and fulness 
by clergymen of evangelical denominations, It was in 
view of this fact, doubtless, that Dr. Alvah Hovey pre- 
pared the volume entitled Biblical Eschatology. The 
author many years ago published a similar work on one 
phase of this general subject, but in the present work he 
discussed all the leading questions “in respect to the end 
of this life and the conditions of human existence after 
death ” (Preface, p. 3). The Bible is assumed to be our 
sole and sufficient authority on these points. The chap- 
ters are headed: Natural Death, Resurrection of the 
Dead, Condition of Human Souls between Death and 
Resurrection, The Last Judgment, The Final State of 
Believers, and The Final State of Unbelievers. The 
positions defended are those commonly recognized in 
the confessions of evangelical Protestant churches; but 
special prominence is given to the argument against the 
premillennial advent of Christ in connection with the 
resurrection of believers, and against future probation. 
The exegetical grounds for the opinions maintained are 
fully stated; the interpretation of 1 Peter 3: 19 applies 
it to the preaching of Noah himself to the antediluvians. 
On this vexed question opinions will continue to differ, 
but the very obscurity of the passage forbids any extended 
doctrinal inference from its language. Many excellent 
people will differ from the views of Dr. Hovey in regard 
to the second advent, but his argument is clear and 
candid. Other points of interest aro treated in these 
pages, which deserve careful perusal. For example, the 
plain statement in regard to the words “natural” and 
“spiritual” in 1 Corinthians 15: 44 (pp. 38, 89), and 
other passages explaining the terms of biblical psychology. 
The treatment as a whole is alike scholarly and reverent, 
and a good Index adds to the usefulness of the volume. 
(745 inches, pp. 192. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Price, 90 cents.) 


Dr, Crane’s faithful new hexameter version of Virgil’s 
ZEneid was lately reviewed here; and now must be 
chronicled another interesting American contribution to 
the shelves assigned to the greatest of Roman poets. 
Mr. J. 8, Tunison’s Master Virgil is devoted to an unfa- 
miliar theme; “The author of the Aineid as he seemed 
in the middle ages.” Around the name of Virgil there 
gathered, during that period, a hundred quaint legends, 
superstitions, or ascriptions of power; for the reason 
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oben and the hineieck i the ‘south-Europeaa #3 
tongues, while Virgil was the chief of the Latins 


Even in modern times one excitable German hag 


declared it “impossible to think of Shakespeare as a 
mere man;” it is no wonder, then, that in ages of igno- 
rance, or half-learning, the master whom Dante chose 
as his guide through heaven, hell, and purgatory, should 
have been subjected to all sorts of allegorical, mythical, 
prophetic, or scholastic treatment, amounting now to 
apotheosis, and now to degradation to a satanic position, 
The legends and curiosities, whether grave or gay, asso- 
ciated with his name, have been patiently and entertain- 
ingly elaborated in the nine chapters composing Mr. 
Tunison’s handsome volume. (9}X 64 inches, cloth, pp. 
vii, 280, Cincinnati; Robert Clarke & Co, Price, $2.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Whatever the future may bring forth, it seems pretty 
certain that this day will stand out in the history of the 
English language as the dictionary-making epoch. The 
first huge volume of the English Philological Society’s — 
Dictionary has hardly been out long enough to allow us 
to become well acquainted with it before the Century 
Company announces that the publication of its new six- 
volume Dictionary will soon begin. It will be issued in 
parts, at intervals of about one month, and be completed 
in two years. Professor William D, Whitney, of Yale, 
is the editor-in-chief, and he is assisted by nearly fifty 
experts, Over two thousand authors will be quoted, and 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica alone has furnished 
ten thousand new words. . Excluding useless compounds, 
the Dictionary will contain definitions of probably two 
hundred thousand words. There will be about six thou- 
sand engravings, of a higher class than those hitherto 
used in Dictionary illustration, to illustrate the text. 
The Dictionary will be published simultaneously in 
England and America, 





The most careful and industrious statistician of the 
day in the department of Jewish mission work is un- 
doubtedly Dr. Gustav Dalman. For the past year he 
has been publishing, as a supplement to Delitzsch’s well- 
known missionary quarterly, Saat auf Hoffnung, a com- 
plete statistical survey of the whole Jewish mission 
problem. The most of these data have been gathered 
from new and reliable sources, and they are, accordingly, 
of exceptional value. Dalman shows that at present 
47 Protestant mission societies engage in this work ex- 
clusively, while quite a number of others make it apart 
of their general mission endeavors. These 47 socie- 
ties have 877 men at work, stationed at 135 places, and 
have an annual expenditure of 1,800,000 marks (1 mark 
== 24 cents). The statistics in 1881, by Hemann, were 
only 20 societies and 270 workers, showing that, in this 
respect too, the nineteenth is the greatest missionary 
century sincesthe apostolic era. The total number of 
Jews on the globe is 6,400,000. There is, accordingly, 
one gospel worker for every 17,000 Jews. In Dalman’s 
concluding article ‘he gives the ‘information that there 
are 19 periodicals published in the interests of Jewish 
mission work—2 in French, 5 in English, 2 in Scandi- 
navian tongues, 2in Dutch, and the others in German. 


The Hungarian Munkacsy’s huge, ambitious, and 
much discussed religious pictures have hitherto been 
mentioned here as among the significant things of our 
time in the realm of Christian art. The biblical inter- 
pretations of another European painter, Vassili Verest- 
chagin, now call for a few words. Munkacsy, a Hun- 
garian, portrayed the trial and crucifixion of Christ 
in a broad, dramatic, and sensational way, succeeding in 
general arrangement and in an occasional face, such as. 
Pilate’s, but failing very manifestly in any attempt to 
arouse or to satisfy the deeper religious sentiments of 
the spectator, The Russian Verestchagin, whose numer- 
ous pictures, of late on exhibition in New York, have 
attracted crowds of interested visitors, is clearly an artist 
of a power superior to that of Munkacsy, Verestchagin 
is an intense “ realist; ” his Turkish and Asiatic scenes 
and personages are portrayed, as it were, in colored pho- 
tography ; and his fondness for the actual carnage of 
grim war is shown over and over again, Indian muti- 
neers blown from British guns, scores of wounded covered 
with gore, the unburied dead on the ghastly field,—all 
these are painted with a fidelity attesting unusual powers 
of observation and delineation, a technical skill calling 
for no special criticism, and a resolute determination to 
make men realize the horrors of martial conflict. But 
what.of Verestchagin’s presentations of Christ as car- . 
penter, in the desert, by the Sea of Galilee, or on the | 
cross? The fatal defect in his other canvases, large or . 
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- true artist should add to his technical skill. Verestchagin 

' ' ¢an present what he copies, but he cannot create visions 
of the ideal. Therefore the three Christian pictures first 
mentioned are thin, weak, and utterly uninspiring. The 
~” Crucifixion among the Romans, as he entitles the most 
ambitious canvas of all, is better in its details, The 

_ ghastly blood of the three victims, the awful woe of some 


_ “tear-struck bystanders, and the cold impassiveness of 


others, combine to form a picture easily surpassing either 
of Munkacsy’s much-advertised efforts. Verestchagin is 
evidently as egotistic and as avaricious as his Hungarian 
rival; no endeavor is untouched whereby fame and 
money may be drawn to him; and both Russian and 
Hungarian seem to approach the sacred tragedy of all 
eternity in no spirit of devoutness or helpfulness. But 
_ Verestchagin’s crucifixion is a strong anatomical study ; 
no other picture be recalled in which the actual 
position of a body; wailed to a cross is so accurately pof- 
_ trayed; and the’ 6nlooker can hardly fail, at least, to 
' get a new sense of the Saviour’s suffering for us men. 
It is a pity that these two painters so evidently lack the 
reverential intent of a Holman Hunt, who, like them, is 
@ second-rate painter, but one possessing an earnest 
nature and high aims. These days are sometimes called 
faithless in art; but the Christian public, though less 
superstitious than in the times of the Italian masters, is 
_ Qitick to discern any touch of true piety in the painter’s 
brush. When a genuine Christian artist of the first rank 
‘once more appears he will not lack a sympathetic audi- 
ence. He must not, in our time, paint the wooden 
images of a Giotto, but he must give us in his painted 
figure something more than the “ determined socialist ” 
‘of a Munkacsy, or the weak sentimentalist of a Verest- 
 ghagin, if he would seek to remind us of the Son of God. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


_ 


SOURCES AND CURE OF WEARINESS. 


_ [Phe Rey. John F. Kitto, in The Church Sunday School Magazine. ] 


Wearines? may sometimes come from the constant 
pressure of the cifcumstances in which we are involved. 
it may be that the ordinary occupations of daily business 
‘afford us but'scant leisure for the proper preparation of 
the lesson, or perhaps, when the lesson has been well 
_ prepared some difficulty arises in the school itself: the 

demon of disquiet seizes upon the children, and we are 
thrown off our balance, and perhaps even lose our tem- 
per; or the superintendent interposes at a critical 
moment, and ) +: oneet half.of what we had intended to 
Say; or there is ‘a’ Want of consideration in our own 
home, and obstacles are:put'in the way of our service; 
 orsomething happens t hurt our dignity and our self- 

- love, and we fancy that our work is not properly appre- 

tiated by the clergy or the superintendent, and we 
‘become fretful and impatient, and are tempted to give 
up the conflict in sheer weariness “of doing any good. 
But surely obstacles and difficulties are often sent us in 
order to draw out our energies and courage in overcom- 
ing them. Many a man who would hare been well con- 
‘tent to pass an inglorious life of carelessness and ease, 
hhas been forced out into prompt and vigorous action in 
the desire to surmount the obstacles which seemed to 
bar his path, and, in the effort which he has made, has 
displayed a strength and power of which he had hardly 
believed aimself to be capable. 


* «Pear not, ye saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercies, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 


Do not be daunted or discouraged, but meet all such 
difficulties in the spirit of resolute courage and confi- 
dence in God and in his cause. “Let us not be weary 
in well-doing.” 

_ Weariness may sometimes come from difficulties 
within. The consciousness of our own weakness and 
insufficiency for the work entrusted to our care. Our 
@wn hearts are cold, the warmth of our first love for 
Christ seems almost to have died away, prayer has 
become a burden to us, the enthusiasm of our early zeal 
has almost worn itself out, and we begin to fear that we 
no longer possess the inner strength and power with 
which we first undertook the duties of our post. We 
tay still perform our work in such a way as to call for 
mo remark or criticism from those around us, but the 
Spirit and life of it are gone; a dark cloud of gloom has 
‘Settled down upon our hearts, and we become weary, 
ited, and sad. We.are teaching others; but we fear 

b have not been taught ourselves; we are appointed 

of vineyards,” and all the while we have reason 





to lament that “we have not kept our own.” But, 
surely, if we are engaged in God’s work, this want of 
self-reliance need not drive us to despair. Whente 
comes the strength with which to carry out the purposes 
of God? Is not our sufficiency in him? Self-distrust 
is ruinous if it drives us to weariness and despair; it is 
the means of power and grace for service, if we look 
away from self and learn to Jean on God most, when 
most we feel our need, and so realize that his “‘ strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” ‘ Let us not be weary in 
well-doing.” 

Wearines¢ may sometimes come from simple indolence. 
It is a mistake to suppose that only work brings weari- 
ness. A life of bright activity and eager service keeps 
back the flood of ennui and weariness; we can quite 
understand the feelings of a busy man who once said 
that “he had no time to be tired.” On thg other hand,a 
listless, dreamy existence, in which no energy or enthu- 
siasm ever finds a place, is very apt to become utterly 
dreary and insipid. And many a Sunday-school teacher, 
too, becomes weary of his work through sheer love of 
selfish pleasure, indolence, and ease; he is tired of his 
preparation, because he shrinks from the honest intel- 
lectual work which it involves; he is tired of the teach- 
ing, because it demands the sacrifice of comfort or 
recreation on the Sunday; he is tired of his class, 
because he cannot undertake the trouble of putting 
himself forth and taking pains on their behalf. 

Where there is zeal, and devotedness, and enthusiasm, 
and love, such qualities have a marvelous power in 
driving away the weariness which comes from an idle 
and listless attitude towards our work. “Let us not be 
weary in well-doing.” 

Weariness sometimes comes from want of faith; we 
lose confidence in our cause, and confidence in God, 
because we do not see exactly the results which we had 
anticipated and expected. Our work appears to us to be 
all sowing and no reaping,'and we wearily ask, Where 
is the fruit of all our labor? If no fruit is to be discov- 
ered, surely it cannot be worth while for us to continue. 
Let us make up our minds that we have altogether mis- 
taken our vocation, and let us try some other kind of 
work in the hope that we may be more successful. The 
dread of failure oppresses our spirits and paralyzes our 
efforts. It requires great courage to fight a battle in 
which we do not expect to win. It needs much resolu- 
tion to stand firm against discouragements when there is 
in our heart the conviction that our cause is a failing 
one. Wecan work to win, but we cannot so well work 
where we must lose. But, as Sunday-school teachers, 
we need have no misgivings and no fears. “Let us not 
be weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” 

Weariness sometimes comes from want of love. When 
our work ceases to be a pleasure, it becomes a burden. 
Love makes the hardest labor light, and is the strongest 
spur to new exertion, The mother who watches for 
days and nights beside the sick-bed of: her dying child, 
is sustained and strengthened for a service which only 
love could render. She may grow weary in the work, 
and long for a brief time of quiet-and rest, but her love 
supports her so that, however tired, she is never weary of 
the labor. But where love is absent, our poor human 
nature reasserts its power, and demands a heariag. Are 
there no Sunday-school teachers who, because they have 
ceased to love, begin to find that interest and life have 
gone out of their work, which has become an irksome 
drudgery? 

What then is the remedy? How shall we obtain 
deliverance from the weariness which so often affects 
us in our work? Self says, abandon the enterprise; 
mock humility suggests that we are not fitted for it; 
God says: 

“Let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

God’s remedy for weariness is God. 

“Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast.” 





BROTHERLY FRANKNESS. 


{Editorial in The Baptist Teacher.] 


Brotherly kindness is beautiful, but frequently makes 
mistakes in its methods of expression. There is a sensi- 
tive kind of kindness that shrinks from all unpleasant- 
ness, and that will allow a man to go on in sin, or, which 
is almost as bad, to make a fool of himself, or to occupy 
a position for which he is utterly unfitted, without so 
much as,a single word of brotherly admonition or of 
faithful protest, and all from a fear of damaging his feel- 
ings or forfeiting his friendship. 

Now, it ought to be said that friendship which is held 








by so precarious a tenure is hardly worth preserving. It 
is certainly not of the highest order, and does not sub- 
serve the noblest uses. The best friends are not the 
sycophants that feed us upon bon-bons, and are ever- 
more proffering cups of sweetness to our lips, but rather 
those who dare, now and then, to give us a dose of 
drastic medicine when we need it, 

Only let the voice be tender and the hand be gentle 
when the dose is given. Speak the truth, but speak it 
in love. A fly on the face need not be hit with a sledge- 
hammer, nor need a smirch of soot be removed with oil 
of vitriol. If there be anything amiss about a brother, 
don’t go and talk about him; but go and talk to him, 
and if there be love in the tones and love in the eyes, 
you will do him an inéalculable service, and he wili be 
thankful to the day of his death. 

And what is true of faults isalso true of false positions. 
Very frequently it happens that, by some mischance, a 
man finds himself in a position for which, neither by 
nature or grace, is he at all adapted. Perhaps it is in 
the pulpit. Some well-meaning man has mistaken his 
calling, and everybody sees it but himself, and yet 
nobody dares to tell him the unpalatable truth; and so 
they let him hobble on to the end of life, when he 
might have run magnificently if he had only run on the 
proper track. 

Like principles apply to the conduct of the Sunday- 
school. If there be any place on earth where downright 
brotherly frankness should be cultivated, itis there. We 
are only too apt to be more careful of other people’s feel- 
ings than we are of the interests of the cause of Christ— 
to our shame be it said. 

It does not follow that a man is not a good man, or 
even a great man, because he is not adapted to the office 
of Sunday-school superintendent. If he prove to be a 
failure, frankly tell him how it seems to you, if you be 
his pastor, or his fellow-worker and his friend. 

And as to the matter of Sunday-school teachers: very 
frequently it happens that a teacher’s usefulness is.quite 
seriously impaired by habits that might be readily 
remedied if attention were only called to them. : Maybe 
it is levity, or tardiness, or want of preparation, or a 
disposition to mount a high horse and go cantering off 
on a lecturing tour, instead of coming down to a level 
with the class, and drawing its members out in familiar 
discourse. 

A.good man will hardly take exception to a friendly 
suggestion that is intended to help him in his work. 
And every now and then it happens that a man or woman 
occupies a teacher’s chair that next to nobody can be 
prevailed upon to take, or at least to keep the clustered 
chairs that were meant for scholars to use. 

It is a doleful sight—that teacher, who sits there like 
a sparrow on a house-top, or a pelican in a wilderness, or 
like a poor domestic fowl, such as some of us have known 
in childhood, from whose nest the eggs had been all 
removed, but who still sat there, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, wearing all the feathers off 
her breast, but hatching nothing. Perhaps it was from 
want of sense, perhaps from principle, perhaps from 
simple obstinacy. No matter what the cause, it is a 
mercy to break up such a nest. And when a teacher 
behaves after so absurd a fashion, it is a positive kindness 
for pastor or superintendent, or both together, to warn 
the good man off, thus relieving him from his misery, 
and making room for a more effective occupant of the 
place. 











PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 


{J. C. Simmons, D. D., in the Sunday School Magazine.] 


Nearly fifty years ago I was a boy; and I remember 
that it was announced one Bands accaies at church 
that a certain preacher would preach to the children 
that afternoon. I had never heard of a preacher preach- 
ing a whole sermon to children before, and I was very 
anxious to hear him. He was a tgll, thin, sickly-looking 
man, for he had consumption; but he loved children, 
and wanted to do them good. When the hour came, the 
little church was pretty well filled; and after the preacher 
had sung and prayed he took his text, and it was, “ Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.” 

It has been a long time since then. I do not remem- 
ber the preacher’s name, nor where he came from, nor 
what became of him; but that text and the impression 
it made upon my young heart have never been forgotten. 
He showed us what the text meant. He told us that it 
was natural for children to get angry with each other at 
times; but, however great the provocation, we must 
never keep anger in our hearts—we must be sure and 
get it all out before night. To sleep with anger in our 
hearts was an awful sin against God. . 


‘I remember the sun was getting low, and as that pale 
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pointed with his long, bony finger at the 
sinking sun, and said: “Children, look 
yonder at the sun going down, This 
morning he was away over yonder in the 
éast, but he’s been going all day toward 
the west, and these long shadows admonish 
us that he will soon go down. Hear God 
speaking to you, ‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.’ Make haste and get it 
all out. You’ve no time to lose; he will 
not wait for you. The command is posi- 
tive. Give up your anger, or you will stir 
the anger of God against you for not obey- 
ing him.” 

I felt like I would have forgiven the 
worst enemy in the world, and never has 
the effect of that sermon faded from my 
mind. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circula- 
tion will be omitted. At this season of the year, 
when so many subscriptions expire, it is impos- 
sible to state accurately, at the time of going to 








press, what number of copies will be required. 


Advertisers are jree to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising 
rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
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J) space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
~ weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to ay Tess than one thousand dollars, may ave 
euch a position in paper, regularly, as 
may choose, so far as i will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All Saeevaleing. 


however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page,’ 


will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for impaired 
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‘successful, 
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Publicspeakers and singers can use “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, 
containing nothing that can injure the system. 
They are invaluable in allaying the hoarse- 
ness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, 
effectually clearing: and. strengthening the 
voice. “They greatly relieve any uneasiness 
in the thfoat."—S. S. Curry, Teacher of 
Oratory, Boston, Ask for and obtain only 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” Sold every- 
where at 25c. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


The Money Made in Selling Know- 
ledge is the Best Money in the World.-@ 
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A reliable remedy for 


Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Scrofula, and General Debility. 


Very easy totake. Does not produce nau- 
sean, and iseasily assimilated. 


Thousands of physicians are prescribing itin 
their regular practice, andmany assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. 
Ask your druggist for it, and take neo other. 
J.A. MAGEE & CO., Manufacturers, 


Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


[From the German of Karl J. P. Spitta by H. L. L.} 


There is a song now singing,— 
Catch but its sweet beginning, 

And you will still its notes pro ong: : 
Forever, ever learning 
Yet never - uite discerning 

The deep, full meaning of the song! 


It tells of love undying, 

Before which grief is flying, 
Like mists swept by the sun along. 
Oh! how earth’s sorrow leavet 
The heart that here receiveth 

The holy music of the song! 





THE,VISION OF CHRIST. 


[By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D.] 


Dannecker, the German sculptor, occu- 
pied eight years upon a marble statue of 
Christ. He had previously exercised his 
genius upon subjects taken from the Greek 
and Roman mythology, and had won a 
great reputation. The celebrated statue 
of a in the garden of Herr Beth- 
man at Frankfort is his work. Critics of 
art have given him rank with Michael 
Angelo and Canova. 

hen he had laboréd two years upon 
his statue of Christ, the work was appar- 
ently finished. He called into his studio 
a little girl, and, directing her attent on 
to the statue, asked her, “ Who i is that?” 
She replied, “‘A great man.” The artist 
turned away disheartened. His artistic 
eye had been deceived. He had failed, 
and his two’ years of labor were thrown 
away. But he began anew, and, after 
another year or two had passed, he again 
invited the child into his studio, and 
repeated the inquiry, “Who is that?” 
This time he was not disappointed. ~After 
looking in silence for a while, her curiosity 
deepened into awe and thankfulness, and, 
bursting into tears, she said, in low and 
gentle tones, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” It was enough; the 
untutored instinct of the child had divined 
his meaning, and he knew that his work 
was @ success. 

He believed then, and ever afterward, 
that he had been inspired of God to do 
that thing. He thought that he had seen 
a vision of Christ in his solitary vigils. 
He had but transferred to the marble 
the image which the Lord had shown to 
him. His rising fame attracted the atten- 
tion of Napoleon, and he was requested 
to make a statue of Venus similar to the 
Ariadne, for the gallery of the Louvre. 
He refused, saying, ‘“‘A man who has seen 
Christ would commit sacrilege if heshould 
employ his art in the carving of a pagan 
goddess. My art is henceforth a conse- 
crated thing.” 

Is there not an experience of communion 
with God in Christ, not uncommon to ma- 
ture believers, which is equivalent to a 
vision of the Lord, and which renders life 
and life’s work, even its humblest occu- 
pations, sacred? Italian and Spanish art 
contains many works in painting and 
sculpture on subjects derived from scrip- 
tural biography and history, to which their 
authors have given years of toil, and on 
which they labored in a state of religious 
fervor. Some of them believed that their 
artistic vision was illumined by the Holy 
Ghost. The privilege of every Christian 
life is not less exalted. The Scriptures 
seem to assure us of this. ‘Our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ.” “Your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” ‘“‘He that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God and God in him.” 
Such words, if they mean anything, mean 
something ‘unutterably great. It is no 
prerogative of an elect few. - The lowliest, 
not less than the loftiest, life may have 
this element of an infinite 9 ag A 

rofoundly prayerful life is by that single 
eature of it lifted into sympathy with 
God. A mean thing cannot be made noble 
by it, but a small thing can be made great. 
The work of a laundress or a bricklayer 
may attract the respect of angels. 

Hugh Miller, when working at his trade 
as a stonemason, used to say that his was 
a grand calling, ‘because the routine of it 
gave to a first-class workman so much time 
and mental force for silent communion 
with God. It was in such communion 
that he laid the foundation of that dignity 
of character which afterward made him 
the companion of philosophers and the 
instructor. of princes. It matters little 
what may be a man’s employment in life. 
The whole life is ennobled and adorned b 
it, if it is done as in a vision of 
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“In His Name” was the watchword of 
the Waldenses, and their form of saluta- 
tion, when they met and when they parted. 
It expressed their supreme idea of life, 
and of all that made it -worth living. 
They said it at their weddings, and re- 
peated it at their funerals. It was their 
formula in baptism, and at the Lord’s 
Supper; and it lifted to the same altitude 
of dignity their work in their fields and 
vineyards. When have wise men ever 
discovered a theory of life more magnifi- 
cent and inspiring? No being in the uni- 
verse has a more exalted occasion for 
self-respect than one who lives in a vision 
of Christ, The apostle could find no more 
honorable words in which to depict the 
life of Moses than to say of it, “ He en- 
dured, as seeing him who is invisible.” 


WANAMAKER’S, 


THE WIND WEIPPING THE SPRAY FROM THE 
cr. sts of high running billows is the metaphor for 
the early sales of rare Ginshams, The new styles for 
this year are the song and laughter of color, Some, 
many “ flew like the down of a thistle” soon as opened, 
and are still fiying. But the glory is not all to the 
Scotch. Yankee“ metoo,.” Massachusetts Gingham 
in plenty, delicate as **Summer evening's latest sigh.” 
To enjoy the rare day in June, when it comes, buy and 
prepare now. Let no burry then disturb the peace of 
ek rious Summer, 

There are styles by the hundreds. Mostly novelties, 
20 to €0 cents 

Dress Ropes $4 To $10 EACH! RICH STUFFS FOR 
p nels and trimmings, and strong, handsome plain 
weaves to combine. Yard-cost would be double or 
more. 

INDIA SILKS, SOME HUNDREDSOF NOVELTIES HAVE 
first shown their beauty in American sunlight the 
past week, Is it nota luxury to see them in our per- 

ect light? The pure light of our Sransept aisle would 
make an art cheat green with e wot 4 

ne Silks oj Shanghai, he" eathen Chinee” 

may sometimes load a natural Pongee with clay, but 
White Dress Silks from his hend-lopms are without 
paual for regularity and purity, renchman 
mitates, and produces a seein tea ard, ny 
re and neither in face nor service eq 

ninese. 

The French print wonderfully. These Sits come 
from Shanghai via Lyons, where they tarry long 
enough to cateh tints from all rere. bay 3 yt akgies 
of the coming Summer, and prepa mu for an ova- 
tion of color. Don't fool vonreel? with India Silks 
madein France. It won't 

Not ours o describe these beauties—our duty onlv 
to give the news, yours to come and enjoy—perhaps 
to ge! the rare chance of firstchoice, Oriental fabrics 
with Oocidents] art 

This is to be an India Silk season, For street and 
home, both plain and decoration, for costumes com- 

lete or Garibaldi waists, for every touch of Summer 

ilk usage they are to be ‘the favorites, 

Widths, 22 to 27 inches. Prices, 75 cents to $1.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 




















BLACK SILKS. 


We are receiving large impor- 
tations ot Black Peau de Soie 
Silks, from $1 to $2.50 per yard. 

Genuine Peau de Soie pos- 
sesses softness and richness of 
appearance, in a greater degree 
than any other make ot Dress 
Silk. It is also yery durable. 
The prices marked by us are 
considerably less than manu- 
facturers ask. 

This is especially worthy of 
your attention. Write for sam- 
ples. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and {ith St., 


NEW YORK, 





‘suy « DOOR MAT 
“FLEXIBLE” |  Stharzot sees 


Calvanized Steal” 


NATION AL’ WIRE MAT 


with Flattened Coils. 


no other. They are most 
Durabe a 
Dura ley an U ALWAYS OLE CLEANS dy oe 


than any other. The RES 
Bold by all and Flvdvass AND ND CHEAPEST. 


THE agg & WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
for Illustrated Price List 


« Goo?! SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET waists 




















Over 35 0 : O00 Acre or cnoicevarm 














Lands in rich agricultural region. 


Failure of crops 





never known, Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. 


For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





mation, will be mailed 





A Guide, with maps, prices, FRE 


C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. B'y, CHICAGO, ILL, 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application. 
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FOR 20 CENT cach of Royal 


named varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sw: 








plang who orde:. our New Catal 
F YOU WANT MORE in 











including rere novelties of sterling 
FARM ANNUAL=1Ss0 = 8cfo2 ca 
— and Fancy Poultry. 
E BEST and MOST COMPLETE ——_ 
Mailed free to all customers; to others on receipt of 10 cts., 
8s) we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
Prize, (Fancy, Show and Gia 
Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook 
OR one package each of New Gteek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor 
Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato, Both Vegeta 
grand varieties. of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Angual) for 
¢, also to try our Warranted SEE 
rmation, or ha 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FRE 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Cc SEE OE ST SNE OE CS. 


ENLARGED and IMPROVED: 


of 168 
alte of ilustrations and 
beautifu mee) 4 paint- 
ed from soto tells all about the 


BEST SEEDS 









e published for the Garden and Farm. 
ich may be S dade from first order. 


Pansies, 15 magnificent 
rgest-flowered Phiox, 
New Mid-Summer 

bles and Flowers, six 

a in — . Wewant 

—none better. 
no stamps handy, then paw, for BURPEE’S 
to any address,on Postal Card. Write Now! 













Lergest Rose Growers in America. 

















for Roses ‘Abend. 


THE DINGEE & 


~ The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred finest varicties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and ¢x- 
Press sizes to suit all wants, Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit, It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


; FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


} tocar at If you plant Saveniee, it will pay cubase 
have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—yree, Address 


C NARD CO,, a. West Grove, Pa. 


or express. Satisfacti 





HUTCHINSON’S 
BEsT Guievnse 
For driving or street wear, Made with 
care from selected calf, kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, 4 cheverétte, and warranted, Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Kstablished 1362, 

JOHN ©. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. ¥. 


Use STUART'S SPOOL COTTON, 


Unexcelled for Strength. Smoothness, one vinleh, 
A prominent wholesale firm in the West sa 
* We think Stuart's Spool Cotton is the. Cheapest 
thread in the country, considering quality and price,” 
For sale by all leading Dry-goods and Notion jobbers. 


es worth $1.00 to $1,25 tr only 75 cts. During 

and Feb, we will sell 20,000 yds, colored Gros 

Grains sand Satin Rhadames. worth ily $1.00 to $1.25 

per yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples, Chas, A, 
tevens, 69 Stale Street, Chicago, Til, 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest t You. Send 10 Cents, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MO OMERY, WARD, 
& CO,, 111-114 Siiehigan Ave., Chicago, i. 


FOR | * CLEANFAST"” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
Robinson Co, Dye, Money 
refunded if shave a the feet or fade. THe CLEAN- 
rast Hosiery Co., 925 Broadway, New York. 


ARPET BOBRON had better purchaseof J,&J. 

809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to ‘olearn full value for their 
poser. They retail Carpets of their own make 
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ANELED METAL CEILINGS 
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are sold at all Leading 


P, corner Centre and Franklin Sts., New York. 


pete D000 rere sae fads 


Ferry’s Seeds 
; << FERRY OP: ene 





D. M8. FERRY & GO., Detroit, Mich. 








OLE'S TESTED 9 


we ILLUS. GARDEN AN- 
L. Free. Contelsing the Latest 
Novelties and Standard Varietiec of Garden, Fa 
and Flower Seeds. Gardeners should Rca 
before purehesing. Lowest Pri 
Bees and fresh. Address COLE eas 
omen, PELLA, 10WA. 





1889 GAT, <trpere cine: — 
mite savour oi Se Yarn a 


+2 Des Moines, Iowa, 
IMPROVED MONITOR INCUBATOR. ™ynret* 
Illus, circular, ALB, F, WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 


10 {Sir WONDALL. balem, Onto.” 250. 














KANSAS. 


“ Kansas is 208 miles wide and 408 miles long, containing 
an area of over 81,000 square miles—this is about equal te 
the island of Great Britain—is one-fourth larger than all 
New England, is more than double the size of Kentucky, 
Ohio. or Indiana, is nearly twice as large as New York, 
Pennsylvania or Tennessee. Its natural resources areas 
great as nearly any State in the Union, There is not a 
single square mile on some pert of which the plow cannot 
be used."—Harper'’s Magazine for Fume, 1888, 


Tux Kansas Investment Company, of 
Topeka, Kansas (Eastern Office, ror Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass.), have been since 1879 
making loans on improved farms and city 
property in this State for Eastern investors 
without the loss of a single dollar either prin- 
cipal or interest. They ‘offer three forms of 
investments to their clients: ‘f 


Seven per Cent. First Mortgages, 
Six per Cent. Debenture Bonds, 
Ten Year Safety Fund Trust 
Deposit Certificates. 


By an enactment of the stockholders, the, 
Directors and officers are prohibited from in-; 
vesting the funds of the Company in anything 
but mortgage loans on good and reliable real 
estate, thus protecting clients from the chance’ 
of loss by reason of investments in securities of) 
a speculative or hazardous nature. The aim 
and policy of Tus Kansas Investment Come 
PANY, its stockholders, Directors and officers, is 
to give its Eastern friends absolutely safe in~ 
vestments. 


SAFE APE INVESTMEN' NTS. 





ips wo pa $750, eee 
urplus, 400 
Guarantee Strength, $1,160,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16, ape Mortgages saqetetes, ma eee A 


1963 “ 
a rat set in, “4 ° - ihe 
we Be garg: their 


AFEST business, 
Savings eacunnans for Smali Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND Mon TGAGE C0., 
LAWRENCE, KAN ey 
few York Mang’, WENRY’ orcmnsen. 9 Broadway. 


¥. H,. HaGHerry, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 

seers ogre a eR al 
ce,—Ke 

ut St bt "Rav. Orr Lawson, V=Br and Met 


7% “Semi-Annual Farm vate 


Thies ha pe eared ang 


mortgages secured by the finest in 
the James River eValley, Da Dakota. we also allow b 
per cent, per annum bys all a ft sof a us 
Sones or jones, an rithoates Tor 
same, Aberdeen, our West ren, by "See 
the leading cit tn Dakota. Ir —_ aint ven 
direoti pow hey and four more will be built inside, ore! e in Ate 
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& per cent. Investments. 
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uarantes 
Ute SEcuRITY, 
Send tor full Particulars! Wass Ory Haw 
Wiustrated Mand-book eMaps. 40 WATER boston. 





SEATTLE No bifezards, heavy snows or cyclones. 
Zero, i Prati el 7 in Washing on Terr Popu- 

Beattie, 
25,000.’ © m fe @ Rnancal 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


WARREN LOAN LASERCE 
Fairbur, 


ge persone. r tence “in Teentng’ ma g money in Bb an 


Genre, Wor eV ishow aon Time, ona to six 
‘or detalis and references, write for circular, 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
Uw >t LIVED AND WON. 
eBigzamplee the Com) 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


20S and 610 Walnut Street, » Philadelphia, 


HE Ameriean Investment Co., 159 Nassau 
Bt., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 
in Investment rities, 3 puaren 
pees, October 1, 1888, 92,000 000.00, Send for 
1 and references. E.6. OxnmsBy , President, 

















Ask him for 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 258 N. 2d ‘St. Phila Pa 


VIRGINIA hg 
































SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to makethe 
‘world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all cleaning purposes. 

Lost to skame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, wno does not care to own a good 
mame for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidv 
house and a brign:, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Bapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers. No. 8 [Copyright, March, 1887] 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farniture, Pu)pits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, 244 & 246 SB. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 








TEACHING AND TEACHERS 





From The Congregationakst, Boston, Mass, 

Other books have been be ag res on the subject, and 

with the same intent, but we have seen no o' ‘such 

volume of anythin ng like th ae value of this.... We 
resume that it wil the high-water mark in litera- 
ure of its own sort for some years to come, 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 


After 


In writing, you may: simply 


From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the average Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work... . 
Itought to be read and d by every t and 


EVERY ramity - 
rT 
AND SOLE SON 


Jatt &MARKET STS. 2 
% & # PHILADELPHIA RA. 


AN BLAS 


=~ GOCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, PIES anno CAKES 
Recommended by Housekeepers. In pound 
Eall-potnd packs . oe Sverre r 
A request. 
CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 


‘5 CTS.PER 








er in the land, 





One copy of the book mailed, . . 
Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





Address, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of of PULPIT. IT SUITS, 


UDBURY 
—— 
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CHURCH 








LODGE & PARLOR 
FURNITURE 


Manufacturers | im the Coun 
ALL = co. + Boston, M. Maes. 


Masi LANTERNS 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pico eoient Soaks . peaks 
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Alvah 1 Bushnell ll, Agt. 
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SAMPLES 
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cheap 


for — and 
self-sealing. 
6 Nassau aN 





FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For o's -schools and all other uses, 
SiISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCd LAMPS AND. CHANDELIERS 
WITH bo CELEBRATED A pncnrint mgs 
weg given mn of coat a and descripti a 4 

logue furnished on application, p23 


A. J. W ENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 








GEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Loney Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St, 


Mcohane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells 
Cums anv Ps fo’ — 7 
Send for Price «Ana Gata : + ose 


Montion ¢ sae oo 








Ifso, and desire fashionable 


wri reasonable 
See eear thottaner ier 


DO YOU i223 
WRITE? |= 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ih : 
Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Bosto’ 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
Sam) =e of iston p and envelopes, with pe and 
num) a Sy) ay = on receipt of 15 
HL HO. 3 Beacon Street, 

















AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT IL. ge Regma | Wek ty. Send 
AGENT for apecial of aoe a 
AGENT Also, com a works ‘of 

AGENT Circulars P.O. Box 10d, °y. ay. 
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sara | na smnaies 
VAN R DUZEN< & TIFT, Cineinnati,O: 


ESTEY j2peceon! 
QRGANS § 


pee ia us- 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
- Brattleboro’, Vt. 
CORNISH 
ORGANS 
CHURCH 


ORGANS |2==: 


a logue, free 
to apy adi cro 
CORN & Co., 
Dr, Frank Liszt, the t- 
A Musical Treasure.or jinn letofmolern freee 
Says the Hallet & Davir piano “is the most admi- 

















ashington, N. J. 
HOOK & HASTIN Boson, 
invite the attention of 
reble instrument manmactured.” Come hear it. 
m. M. SE PSON, 1423 Chestnut St., Phila. 
MOLLER Before purchasing Organs, write to 





and Tones Committees to their 
HAGRRSTOWA, Md. Valuable infermatien free. 





sent nee on application. 
DETT OR@AN Co.. Lim’ » Erie, 


ve Circulars, which are 
ON’T BUY iill seeing the cotenegien of Bur 





“130 ORDERS IN 31 DAYS;” hice ou of 


every 12 calls ; eid “47 orders in 16 hours; ta Ph A pen dng 
5 days ;" are some of the reports of our agents 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


AGENTS S WANTED Sears 


HUBBARD BROS., Pu 


i Ansanpenass of yoyo 
“not conditional on 
From $75 to per mon! 


ae be ‘oo 
selling our Ho! Book. Address JO. 
& CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


$75.22 to $256.23. 4 BOSEs cos te ee 


ferred who can 
time to the business. 
also. 
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CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 
CHRIST ON CALVARY. 
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py AE te ¥xpress Co., at 
$20,000,000) or consult the commercial 


W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialities, are med yoga 
other week in this paper. Read the ad. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
~/DRESSING 


: —— FOR ——— 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


We send free our 100-page 
ill. cotatoune of Reclining 
fide’ Ge s_ Bargent Mig. 

m 
Co., 814 Broadway, N. Y. - 











TOOLS "3. camaute® 





“WOOD'S ”? 














GENUINE SELECTED 

SPICES. 
ge 2 Economical. 

© THOS. WOOD & OO. BOSTON. 

BOYCE BROTHERS 
POTOMAC ROE HERRINGS. 

BAER.’ s 

PR epee ge woe absolutely pure, Costing less 

Delici Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 

Women, and Children. 26c. packet makes 6 gallons. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
HIRES RoOT BEER 











ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 








DO YOU WANT A 


Gold'Watchp. 


& good one—Heavy Case, handsomely 
te tense Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 te $80. Payable only 


our Agent, write for full particulars. 
The K Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Commercial Agency. 


gs 





eee mR 
A aid Watch on Liberal credit, 
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Serre 
eee: 


A great many of the yeaders of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their. papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

Tue STYLes. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Pe) ody one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 
Two or more,40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
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they lose thereby. 


vertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





